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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFAL- 
the See Anniiccare, or 3 TO ARTISTS.—All Works of Paint- 
rehitecture, or Engraving, intended for the ensuing 
ing STBETION at at the ROYAL ACAD) , must be sent in on Mon- 
day, the 5th, or Tuesday, the 6th, of April’ next, after which time no 
Work can possibly be received, nor can any Works be received which 
have already been publicly exhibited. 
FRAMES.—All Pictures and Drawings must be in gilt frames, Oil 
i under glass, and Drawings with wide margins, are inadmis- 
ble.;Excessive breadth in es as well as projecting mouldings may 
werent Bec red obtaining the situation they otherwise merit. The 
ther Regulations necessary to be observed may be obtained at the 


foyal Academy. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for exhibition, but 
the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any case of 
injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of any 
package. 


The prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated to the 
Secretary. 





RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall—The 
GALLERY for - BXHIBIFION and SALE of the WORKS 
ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five. Ad- 

ph 1s. Catalogue 6d. 


GEORGE NICOL, sie 





H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 


XHIBITION AT THE FRENCH 
GALLERY, 121, PALL MALL.— Messrs. Colnaghi beg to 
announce that, by permission of Her Majesty, the PICTURE of 
HR.H. VICTORIA PRINCESS ROYAL, PRI CESS FREDERICK 
WILLIAM OF PRUSSIA, by WINTERHALTER, is now on view 
for a few days. 
Admittance to the Gallery, 1s. each Person. 





H.LM. THE PRINCESS EUGENIE. 


XHIBITION AT THE FRENCH 
GALLERY, 121, PALL- area — Messrs. Colnaghi beg to 
announce that, by pennission aC LM. the Emperor Napoleon IIL, 
the GREAT PICTURE, by WINTERHALTER, of the EMPRESS 
EUGENTE, surrounded by the Ladies of her Court, is now on view. 
Admittance to the Gallery, 1s. each Person. 





THE BRIDESMAIDS AT THE MARRIAGE. 


XHIBITION AT THE FRENCH 
GALLERY, 121, PALL MALL.— Messrs. Colnaghi beg to 

ance that, by permission of Her Majesty, the photographic 

pe cer PICTURE, eH property of Her Majesty of the BRIDES- 
MAIDS AT THE MARRIAGE OF H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL, 
taken by CALDESI and MONTECCHI, is now - view for a few days. 


Admittance to the Gallery, 1s. each Person. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. — The 


ve of PHOTOGRAPHS is now OPEN at the South 
iene fan ay from 10 till 5, admission 1s ; and every 
say, ued, ‘ednesday evenings, from 7 till 10, admis- 

feation 0 of the French apo pare Society has just 

pone added to the collection. Brompton and Putney omnibuses pass 
every five minutes. Season tickets, 5s. each. 


OCIETY OF ARTS.—The Tenth Annual 

EXHIBITION OF INVENTIONS will be opened on MONDAY, nd 

of APRIL next. Articles for ae whether Specimens. Models, 
Drawings, must be forwarded to the Society's eg ee 

ms later than SATURDAY, the 20th of MARCH. No charge is made 

— and the Exhibition is free to the public. Persons intending 

to exhibit should communicate with the Secretary of the Society of 

Arts, as soon as possible. 








By Order, 
P. LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 
Society's House, Adelphi, W.C., 3rd February, 1858. 








PROFESSOR OWEN, F.RS., D.C.L. pom 


intendent of the Natural History Departs of the British 
Museum, will deliver a Course of Twelve Lectures on FOSSIL BIRDS 

AND REPTILES, at the MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, 
sony street, on Thursdays and Fridays, at 3 p.m., commencing 
Thursday, March 18th, 1858. Tickets may be obtained at the Museum, 
Jermyn-street. Fee for the Course, 5s. 


RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Director. 


OYAL LITERARY FUND.—The 

SIXTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corpora- 
tion will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on WEDNESDAY, MAY 5th, 
te. i abe Viscount PALMERSTON, K.G., in the chair. The stewards 


din future adver 
w Maren llth, 1858. OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 


| | NITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, 
WHITEHALL YARD. 
EVENING MEETINGS AT HALF-PAST, EIGHT O'CLOCK. 


MONDAY EVENING, March 15th. (H. D. CUNNINGHAM, Esg.)— 
On the History of Sails and Sail-Power, and on Cunningham's Im- 
provements in Reefing Sails; with Models. If time admits, a Paper 
LA BIDDLECOMBE, Esq., R.N., on Steam-Navy Tactics, will be 


LECTURE AT THREE O’CLOCK PRECISELY. 
WEDNESDAY, March 17th. (Captain FISHBOURNE, R.N.)—The 
Leviathan Steam-ship. 

FRIDAY, March 19th. (Monsieur SOYER.)—Military Dietetics, or 
improved Syst em of Cooking for the Army and Navy. 
By order of the Council, 
B. BURGESS, Captain, Secretary. 
Members have the priv ies of introducing Two Eelente—ladien 
Gentlemen. 














CapitaL ENGLISH PICTURES AND DRAWwINGs BY EMINENT MASTERS. 


ESSRS. FOSTER are directed to SELL 


by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on FRIDAY, 

19th March, at. One precisely, valuable MODERN N WORKS, including 
a small collection of ENGLISH PICTURES of high quality, the pro- 

perty of a gentleman in a midland county. In the sale will be found 
samples of 


F. GOODALL, A.R.A, HILL 

T. CRESWICK, B.A. HOLLAND 
FRITH, R.A. G. B. O’NEIL 
SOLOMAN . JOHNSON 
SIDNEY COOPER, A.R.A. WARD 
PHILIP WAYSMITH 
ELMORE, A.R.A. ANSDELL 
LANCE BENTLEY 


And particularly Lucy Ashton, by Creswick and Frith ; The Recruit, 
by Goodall ; Cows in a cape, by Sidney Cooper ; ‘The Sunbeam, 
by. Philip ; ; Nell Gwynne, by Ward’; Scene from the Vicar of Wakefield, 
by. ;,The Gleaner, by Hill ; Sea Piece, by Stanfield ; The Fortune 
Hunter, by Redgrave. Also some fine Water-colour Paintings, by ie 
Cox and‘other distinguished artists, 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had at Messrs. Foster’: ~ 
Office, 54, Pall Mall. 





Warer-cocour Drawines or Exquisire Quality, THE PROPERTY OF 
CHARLES PEMBEKTON, 


ESS. FOSTER are directed to SELL 
UCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall-mall,on WEDNESDAY, 
the lath ot APRIL, at One precisely, the collection of Water-colour 
Drawings formed by Mr. Pemberton with great liberality and refined 
taste, ens, the two renowned or of Virginia Water, by 
J.M. W. > eA. 5 Antwerp, by D. Rol R.A. ; Portsmouth 
Harbour, vO. "Stanfield, R.A. ; The Outcast, by J. R. Herbert, R.A. ; 
three by a P. Poole, ARA., viz, Dorothea, "A Bit of Fun, and The 
Gleaners ; Episode in the Happier Days of ‘Charles ky by F. Goodall ; 
Cavaliers Hunting, by Frederick Tayler; View of Venice, by J. B. 
Pyne; Giant of the Forest, and Macbeth amd the Murderers, by 
G. Cattermole ; Interior of the Brewers’ Hall, Antwerp, by Louis 
Haghe. All the above were distinguished objects i in the Art Treasures 
Exhibition, Manchester ; besides which will be found many of the best 





Aen -UNION OF LONDON. —SUB- 


Reyes, wd a. -—CLOSES ON 3lsr INST. — Prizeholders 





— of One Guinea 
ve, go the ec a prize, am impression of a large and 
peat line Engraving by J. W. Wilmore, A.R.A., from the well- 
known o: picture by the late J. M. W. Turner, R. A., “ Venice.” 
G —* GODWIN, ) Honorary 

8 POCOCK 


444, West Strand. , J Secretaries. 


of the first masters in this region of art. 
Cards for the private view will be forwarded on lication to 





Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged.—This Day, 10s. 6d. 
ACON’S: ESSAYS: with Annotations, 


by RICHARD WHATELY, D.D, Archbishop of Dublin. 
London : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





MR. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
+ This Day, the Third and Fourth Volumes, 28s. 


ISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 


FALL OF WOLSEY TO THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH. By 
JOHN ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 


Lately published, Vols I. and IT., 26s. 
London : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


CLIPSE OF THE SUN, March 15th, 1858. 
—For a description of the appearances likely to be presented on 
the occasion, and the periods when the different phases of the Eclipse 
will happen in different parts of the country, prepared by a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, see ‘ LEISURE HOUR,’ No. 324, price One Penny. 

56, Paternoster Row, and 164, Piccadilly: and all Booksellers. 








This day is published, 8vo, sewed, price 2s., or 2s. 2d. by post. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE CAMPAIGN 
OF THE DELHI ARMY. By MAJOR H. W. NORMAN, 
Deputy Adjutant-General of the Bengal Army. Published by per- 
mission of the Right Hon. the Governor-General. 
London : W. H. Dalton, Bookseller to the Queen, 28, Cockspur- 
street, S.W. 


1a 

EW EDITION of BACON’S WORKS.— 

NOTICE.—The Fourth Volume of the new edition of LORD 
BACON’S WORKS, collected and edited by Messrs. ELLIS, SPED- 
DING, and HEATH, will be published on Wednesday, the 31st inst. 
The Fifth Volume, completing the division of Philosophical Works 
with an Index to the five volumes, will be ready very shortly. 
London: Longman be Co; Simpkin and Co. ; Hamilton and Co. 
Whittaker and Co.; J. Bain; E. Hodgson ; Washbourne and Co. 
H. G. hn ; Richardson Brothers ; Houlston and Co. ; Bickers and 
Bush ; Willis and Sotheran ; J. Cornish ; L. Booth ; and J. Snow. 


OPULAR AND INTERESTING READ- 


ING FOR ALL CLASSES will be found in the pages of ‘THE 
LEISURE HOUR,’ a weekly Illustrated Journal, price One Penny, or 
in Monthly Parts, Fivepence. 


PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE SABBATH 
COMPANION —‘ THE SUNDAY AT HOME.’— Weekly, price One 
Penny. Monthly Parts, Fivepence. Superior Engravings. i 
Rag ee Tract ; Society, fh. plone Row, and 164, Picca,- 
Sold by all B 














NEW WORK ON SOUTH AFRICAN FIELD SPORTS.. 
In 1 vol.; price 10s. 6d., 8vo, cloth gilt, 


{PORTING SCENES AMONG THE 


KAFFIRS OF SOUTH AFRICA. By Captain DRAYSON, R.A. 
With Eight Large Illustrations, printed in colours, from Sketches by 
the Author. 

This work is the result of the genuine experiences of a practical 
sportsman. In it will be found many interesting de of séeking, 
tracking, and slaying the various South African game ; together wit 
curious anecdotes illustrative of the native Kaffir character. 


London : George Routledge and Co., Farringdon Street. 


YNOPSIS OF BRITISH ‘SEAWEEDS. 


Compiled from Professor Harvey's ‘ Phycologia Britannica.’ 
Foolscap, 220 pages, price 5s. 

“To accompany the ‘ Atlas,’ an Abstract of the Text of the ‘ Phy- 
cologia’ has been published in a separate volume, under the title of 
the ‘ Synopsis of British Seaweeds.’ To purchasers of the ‘ Atlas’ 
this ‘ Synopsis’ will of course be indispensable ; but we would also 








Messrs. FOSTER, 54, Pall-mall. 


1 it even to those who possess the ‘ Phycologia.’ Its small 
size renders it a convenient pocket- -volume, and Dr. Harvey has given 





Taree Eventyes’ SALE.—ENGRAVINGS AND Books oF PRiNTs. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL by 
AUCTION, at his House, re: Fleet pene on MONDAY, 1 bef 
| jee ne Se 16th, and THURSD. 18th, at 6 o’clock, a valuable and 





RTISTS GENERAL BENEV@LENT 


INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Decayed Artists, their Widows 


‘ud Orphans, Instituted . 
diate oe 1814 ; incorporated 1842. Under the imme 
Her Most Excellent Majesty the QUEEN. 
Patron. 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE , KG, 
pet Nobility, Patrons, and Subscribers are lly informed that 
FORTY- D ANNIVERSARY DI will take place in 


’ Hall, <2 — the 27th 
land Oke je 27th ihstant ; the Right Hon. 
W. J. ROPER, Assistant Secretary. 


IES SELECT LIBRARY.—All the 


Fs ag NEW WORKS may be obtained without delay from this 





untry subscriber of Two Guineas and upwards. 


a oon to works of history, bi phy, religion, 
Bionphy an and travel. The Best works of hetion are also freel 


added. Literary institutions, town Biparies, and book otate ciple’ binding executed 
Prospectuses may 


on liberal terms. be obtained on application. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 509, 510, and 511, New Oxford ae 
London ; and 74 and 76, Cross Street, Mancheste: 


ent of Modern Pnigravings together with some fine 
Books of Prints, oe Roberts’s Holy id, Egypt, and Nubia, 
4 volz., 250 plates ; yard’s in "of t and Nubia, 
2 vols. ; Four ehascaons Old English Mansions, 4 vols. ; Coope 

Cattle, Po plates, coloured ; Eight Cartoons of Raffaelle, 7 labea 4 
For m Haghe’s Sketches in Belgium and Germany, coloured ; 
Wyatt’s Industrial Arts of the Nineteenth Century ; Five Winkle’s 
Cathedrals, 3 vols., and numerous others. 





OPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH 

BIRDS’ EGGS Familiar and Technical Description of the 

we of British Birds. ‘by the Rev. J. LAISHLEY. With 20 jcdleuned 
Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


HAT WILL-THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is often a thought passing through the minds of literary and 

public characters, and persons of benevolent feelings. Apply as under, 
and you will receive every information required. 
Every Ler ag of Printing, Engraving, Lithography, and Book- 





RICHARD BARRETT, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
EstaBuisHED 25 Years. 








HE CLERGY AND. CHURCHWARDEN! 


ILBERT AND FRENCH, H, Bolton, Lan- 


By. 7 to intimate, that his 


jarge supply of in Town or betevay’ & Also of other In 


O REPORTERS.—WANTED, for a 
Monthly Periodical, BRIEF REPORTS of Clerical ani Scholastic 
Trials, which are decided ‘either at Nisi pois in the County Courts, 
ice which me Sete to 

uded to,—Address, J. » Mr. 








ue for delivery Nag Saha N LINEN, in aatiipation of Easter, is 


of the all 
fnoeve’s, Chainitt, Bedford Street, Strand, 


in the Appendix a new ar of the British Rhodospermeze 
im accordance with the views of Professor Agardh, together with the 
titles of those. Rhodosperms whose names have been altered.”— 
NatuRAL History REVIEw. 
Lovell nth 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
TO BE COMPLETED IN THREE “MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
(Printed uniform with Macaulay’s England, Prescott’s Works, &c.) 
Now ready, Vols. I. and IL., price 6s. 


HE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 
ee. | work has been translated into Dutch, German, and French, 
requires to be known to take its place amongst the first of 
= pw Bi historical works.” 

“This is a really great work. It belongs to the class of books in 
which we range our Grotes, beim Merivales, and Macaulays—as 
the glories of English li t of ry. 

Mr. Motley’s gifts as an historical pen oy are among the highest ‘and 
the rarest.”— NonconFoRMIST. « 
London : George Routledge and Co,, Farringdon Street. 








“A HANDY BOOK OF MODERN HISTORY.”; 
The Eighth Thousand, price 5s., cloth, or half-bound. 


USSELL’S MODERN EUROPE 
EPITOMISED.—For the use of Students and Schools ; with an 
Index. It forms a complete Text-book of Modern History, be a 
down to the Peace with Russia, 1856, as well as a perfect Treasury 
tes, Facts, and Important Events—the History of teins 3 4 
States—and Lives of Gelebrated Characters. 

“ Adapted alike for theschool, the more d student of history, 
and to the acquirements of the general reader of the present day.” — 
Observer. 

“We have here what has long been wanting—a thoroughly trust- 
worthy hand-book of modern history.”— Morning Herald. 


London ; George Routledge and Co., Farringdon Street. 
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THE TE GREAT ECLIPSE oF THE ‘sUN 
ON MARCH 15. 


Beautifully printed in Colours. 
KEITH JOHNSTON’S 


ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. 


Edited by J. R. HIND, F.R,A.S. 
In Imperial Quarto, half-bound, price 21s. 

“ The illustrations are eighteen in number—tunar, solar, 
stellar; and are so constructed as to present to the eye a 
series of lessons in the most captivating of human studies, 
simple in outline and cumulative in result. To say that 
Mr. Hind’s ‘Atlas is ao} best thing of the kind is not enough 
—it has no competitor.”—Athenzeum. 

Plate V. of the rv ‘ ECLIPSES of the SUN, and 
PHEN ‘OMENA ATTENDING TH may be had sepa- 
rately, Free by post for nine aa stamps, 








Wii.tram Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





PRICE HALF A CROWN. 


Now ready, the Fifth Edition. 


A HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. 


BY LORD ST, LEONARDS. 








Wi11am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
Sold by all Booksellers, and at Railway Stations, 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
In imperial folio, half- oy = russia or morocco, 
price £12 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF 
NATURAL PHENOMENA. 


By A. K. JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &., 
Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
Consisting of 35 large and 7 small Plates, printed in Colours, 
and 145 folio pages of Text and Index, 





In imperial quarto, half-bound in morocco, £2 12s, 6d, 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. 


Reduced from ba imperial folio, for the use of Colleges, 
Academies, and Families, 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, FRSE, &e, 

This edition contains 25 Maps, including a Palsontologi- 
cal and Geological Map of the British Islands. With 
Descriptive Letterpress, and a very copious Index. 

Wriiram Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





In imperial quarto, half-bound morocco, price 21s. 


ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. 


By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.B.S.E., &e. 
Edited by J. R. HIND, F.R.AS. 


“To say that Mr. Hind’s ‘Atlas’ is the best thing of the 
d, is not enough—it has no competitor.—Afheneum. 


Wiiitam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW VOLUME.— CONTINUATION OF 
ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


This day is published, Vol. VII. of 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


FROM THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO TO THE 
ACCESSION OF LOUIS NAPOLEON, 





In 8v0, price 15s, 
‘hth Vok ocmpleting the Work, and containing 
comp! , Will be published in the course 


of this year. 





WititaM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





In the Press, and yrepering for early Publication, a New 
Tale, by the Author of ‘ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,’ 
‘House on the *k, ‘Star in the Desert,’ ‘Old Jollitfe, 
&e., entitled 


COMING HOME. 


“ Across pd threshold led, 

And every tear kiss’d off as soon as shed, 
s house she enters, there to be a light 

within, a all without is night; 
ian angel o’er his life presiding, 
Doabline his pleasure, and his cares wens * Ta 
RocErs, 
Wright and Co., Booksellers and Publishers, 60, Pal], Mall. 











ry 


THIRTIETH THOUSAND. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS. 


This Work is NOW REPRINTED, and Copies may be obtained of every Bookseller in TOWN 
or COUNTRY, 


An INDEX to the above Work is now ready, price 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





THE NEW WELLINGTON DESPATCHES. 


This Day, Volume I., 8vo, 20s. 


a Cae: eee eee 


Supplementary Despatches and Memoranda of Field-Marshal ARTHUR, 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G., 1797-1805. 


Edited by the PRESENT DUKE. 
*,% The Second and Third Volumes will be published in April. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





MR. FORTUNE’S NEW WORK ON CHINA. 


Now Ready, with many Illustrations, 8vo. 15s. 


THE CHINESE 


Inland, on the Coast, and at Sea, during the Years 1852 to 1856. 


BY ROBERT FORTUNE, 
Author of “‘ Two Visits to the Tea Countries of China and India.”’ 


‘In keeping a journal of the ever-varying scenes which passed daily before me, I have endeavoured to describe 
minutely the characters, manners, and customs of the Chinese in those districts in which I lived for a length of time 
almost like one of themselves.—AuTHOR’s PREFACE. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





This Day, post Svo, 10s. 6d. 


LETTERS FROM SPAIN, 
In 1856 and 1857. 
By JOHN LEYCESTER ADOLPHUS, M.A. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 





Just Ready, Two Vols. post 8vo. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 


I. The Debates on the Grand Remonstrance, | IV. Daniel De Foe. 
Nov. and Dee. 1641. V. Sir Richard Steele. 
II. The Plantagenets and Tudors. | VI. Charles Churchill. 
II. The Ciyil Wars and Oliver Cromwell. VII. Samuel Foote. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





Just Ready, demy 8vo., price 1s, 
THE 


LAW OF TREASURE TROVE; 
HOW CAN IT BE BEST ADAPTED TO ACCOMPLISH 
USEFUL RESULTS? 

ByA.HENRY RHIND, F.S.A.Lond.and Seot., &e. 





Edinburgh: ThomasConstableand Co. London: en 
Adams, and Co. 








Now Ready, in foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE; AND OTHER POEMS. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. 


“ Mr. Morais is an exquisite and original genius ; a poet whom poets will love.”—-LirgeRARY GAZETTE. 





LONDON: BELL and DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 
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NEW AND 
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THE WELLINGTON SUPPLEMENTARY 
DESP. ATCHES and ag we BAY mA. ehiehy relatingtoINDIA, 
TI, is TL and IHL. will be ready in April. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE — MISSIONARY 
TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN THE INTERIOR OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, 30th Thousand, Portrait and Illustra- 
tions, 8vo. 21s. 


LORD ELLESMERE—ESSAYS ON 


HISTORY , BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, ENGINEERING, 
ke, contributed to the ‘Quarterly Review.’ 8vo. 


LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON—THE 
RAILWAY ENGIN _— By SAMUEL SMILES. 4th Edition. 
Portrait. 8vo. 16s 














“LORD MAHON—HISTORY OF BRITISH 
INDIA FROM ITS ORIGIN TILL THE PEACE OF 1783. 
Extracted from his ‘History of England.’ PostS8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LIST 


WORKS. 





MR. JAMES FERGUSSON—A HANDBOOK 
OF ARCHITECTURE IN ALL AGES AND ALL COUNTRIES. 
8rd Thousand. With 850 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 





LORD BYRON—POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited with Notes. Library Edition. Portrait and Index 
6 vols. S8vo. 45s. 





DEAN MILMAN—HISTORY OF LATIN 
CHRISTIANITY, including that of the POPES. 2nd 
Edition. With an Index. 6vols. Svo. 72s. 


HON. ROBERT CURZON—VISITS TO THE 


MONASTERIES OF THE LEVANT. 4th Edition. Wood- 
cuts, Post 8vo. 15s. 





MR.J.G. LOCKHART—ANCIENT SPANISH 
BALLADS, Historical and Romantic. Translated with 
Notes. 3rd Illustrated Edition. Portrait. 4to. 42s. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL’S MEMOIRS 


—Published by his Trustees, EARL an and MR. 
CARDWELL, M.P. 2 vols. Post 8vo,. 15s 








SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS — TREATISE 

ON MILITARY BRIDGES AND THE PASSAGE OF RIVERS, 

IN MILITARY OPERATIONS. 3rd Edition. Plates Svo. 
21s, 





MR. G. P. SCROPE, M.P.—THE GEOLOGY 
AND EXTINCT VOLCANOES OF CENTRAL FRANCE. New 
Eaton, revised, with Coloured Maps and Illustrations. 

ium 8vo. 





REV. GEORGE ee ae 
An HERODOTUS. A new English Version. Edited w 
and Essays by Sir HENRY RAWLINSON and Sir a e 
WILKINSON. Maps and Illustrations. 4 Vols. Vol. I. 
0, 


THE MARQUIS CORNWALLIS—PAPERS 
AND CORRESPONDENCE ‘relating to India, America, 
Union with Ireland, Peace of Amiens, &c. Edited by 
CHARLES ROSS. Portrait. 3 Vols. vo. (Shortly.) 








MR. JOHN FORSTER—HISTORICAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 2Vols. Post 8vo. (Jn March.) 


LORD DU FFERIN—LETTERS FROM 
HIGH LATITUDES, during a Yacht vorees in 1856. 3rd 
Edition. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


~ GENERAL SIR CHARLES JAMES NAPIER 
—HIS ‘ar oan IONS, AND JOURNAIS. By his Brother, 
A Post v0, NAPIER , K.C.B, 2nd Edition. Portraits, 4 vols. 








“REY, A. P. STANLEY— COMMENTARY 
ON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. With 
Critical Notes and Dissertations. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 18s. 

SIR RODERICK MURCHISON-—-SILURIA: 
the mag of the Oldest Known Rocks containing Organic 
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REVIEWS. 


'YTIEPIAOY AOYOS EMITA®IOS. The Funeral 
Oration of Hyperedes over Leosthenes and his 
Comrades in the Lamian War. The Frag- 
ments of the Greek Text now first Edited 

from a Papyrus in the, British Museum. 

With. Notes and an Introduction, and an 

ngraved Fac-simile of, the whole Papyrus. 

By Churchill Babington, B.D., F.L.S. Cam- 

bridge ; Deighton. 

To that unexpected series of discovery with 

which Mr. Churchill Babington’s name, as an 

editor, will ,henceforward be; always associated, 
anew link is now added of more value and 
interest than any of the preceding. .. It was 
ri in January, 1847,.-that Mr. Joseph 

Arden, F,S.A., then on a sojourn of discovery at 

Luxor, Egypt, happened to alight upon the piece 

of good, fortune so often speculated upon and 

longed. for—that of restoring to the world one 
of the lost classics. .A few mercenary Arabs, 
who were trembling between the pangs of rapa- 
city, on the one hand, and the fear of being 

. detected by their regular customer, one Castel- 

lari, an’ Italian, on the other, privily and by 
night sold to Mr. Arden, for 350 piastres, a 
smal] roll of papyrus, which they had found in 
a tomb at Thebes. This. turned out to contain 
two lost speeches of the orator Hyperides,—one 
for Lycophron, and the other, for Euxenippus. 
They, were deciphered, copied, fac-similed, and 
published by Mr. Babington, in, 1853,,. The 
next discovery was more important, being that 
of the oration against Demosthenes, well known 
in history as having been followed: by the 
banishment of the great orator, and) which 
has, therefore, a direct bearing upon public 
affairs at Athens. This, the Funeral Oration, 
possibly in subject-matter, and certainly in 
point of style, is the most valuable acquisition 
of all. If a scholar had been asked which of 
the speeches of Hyperides most, excited his 
curiosity and of which he most regretted the 
loss, he would probably have fixed upon this 
funeral address: just as Pitt declared that, 
out of all the lost records of English oratory, 
what he would first. desire to see restored 
would be a speech of Bolingbroke. 

Of the minute particulars of this last occur- 
rence we are not informed. All that is said.is, 
that towards the end of 1856,the Rev.H.Stobart, 
M.A., brought home a roll of papyrus with 
other treasures, from Egyptian Thebes. This 
was examined at the British Museum, and 
found to contain the work of a Greek orator. 
Mr. Babington was consulted, and very soon 
pronounced upon the important character of 
the MS. So zealous were his labours, that, as 
he informs the reader, he copied the whole in 
five days ; and the result of this, together with a 
variety of illustrative matter, is now before us. 
Asin the former cases, the fragments of inscribed 
pepyms have been fac-similed by Mr. J. O. 

estwood, and printed in lithograph with all 
their lacune, misspellings, obliterations, and 
mistakes, On the opposite page is the cor- 
responding Greek text, purged as far as possible 

m error, in many instances most ingeniously 
restored, and printed, with all due caution as to 
what is actually found in the MS. and what con- 
Jectural, in the fair clear type of the Cambridge 
University Press. . Besides this, there are anno- 
tations of the two usual classes,—one as to text, 
the other as to history, philology, &c. ; there is 
a preface, an introduction, the results of some 
foreign correspondence, and, finally, two 
appendices, Nothing has been omitted to 





give completeness to the brilliant orator’s 
resuscitation and re-introduction to the world ; 
nothing, on the other hand, has been over- 
done. It is not only a curious circumstance 
that the remains hitherto found should have 
fallen into the hands of Englishmen, but it is 
a most fortunate one that they have met with 
such a competent editor. The year 1856 was 
not wanting in classical discovery ; but the 
production of Aristotle’s problems at Madrid 
and Paris, by M. Bussmacher, and Dr. Tischen- 
dorf’s researches at Munich, pale before Mr. 
Stobart’s success, and the editorial labours of 
Mr. Babington. 

From the internal appearance of this MS. 
it would seem that something less than a 
quarter of the whole composition of Hyperides 
is wanting; but then the newly-deciphered 
papyrus fortunately does not contain the famous 
fragment preserved by Stobzus, and thus what 
has been recovered is all clear gain ; and the 
most convincing proofs are adduced that the 
present work is the genuine oration that was 
admired by the ancients, and not a sophistical 
imitation. The opening passage is somewhat 
mutilated ; but here and in other places where 
a discontinuity occurs, the sense may be 
guessed at with much probability. As this 
oration. was delivered over the graves of 
Leosthenes and his comrades in the Lamian 
war, undertaken by Athens against Antipater 
immediately after the death of Alexander, 
we naturally look, in the first place, 
for some illustrations of the history of these 
transactions. Mr. Babington says :—“ The 
historian will undoubtedly place a high value 
on this work.” We confess we are disposed to 
question this. The single fact, newly esta- 
blished by this oration is, that the Eubceans 
sided with the Macedonians in the war ; and, 
strange to say, a statement to this effect has 
already been made by Niebuhr. What Nie- 
buhr’s authority was, nobody seems to know ; 
and it is conjectured that he must have divined 
the fact, by some subtle instinct, from authors 
who do not declare the circumstances in plain 
terms. Niebuhr’s critical sagacity thus receives 
one more remarkable confirmation. Another fact 
clearly brought out by this oration is, that 
whilst the city of Thebes was “lamentably 
stripped of its inhabitants,” the citadel, or 
Cadmea, remained, and was (after the battle of 
Crannon) garrisoned by the. Macedonians. 


Bishop Thirlwall probably, therefore, would | 


not, had this. oration been extant when he 
wrote his history, have spoken (vii. 188) of 
the Macedonian army being “encamped on 
the.site of Thebes.” They occupied the gar- 
rison of Thebes. But this is a very narrow 
point. Some additional light is thrown upon 
the feeling with which the Athenians received 
Alexander's missive, conveying a command to 
pay him divine honours ; and the impiety of 
this monstrous demand is, as we shall see, very 
forcibly exposed by the orator. Dr. Schafer also, 
the German author of ‘ Demosthenes und seine 
Zeit, finds in this oration the assertion of a 
fact of which he was not previously aware, viz., 
that the Amphictyonic Council met twice, and 
not merely once (as he supposed), every year 
at Thermopyle. These comprise the whole of 
the contributions to historical knowledge. 
Then,as Hyperides was known to have made 
use of strange words, the philologer looks with 
some interest at a newly-published treatise of 
the purest age of Greek literature. In this 
respect there is not much, however, to gratify 
curiosity ; and conclusions are rendered uncer- 
tain by the barbarous and erroneous spelling 
of the copyist who transcribed this Ms, and 





who is supposed to have lived in the second , 
century of the Christian era. 

When, however, the style of Hyperides, and 
his several merits as an author, come to. be 
considered, it is then that this publication will 
be found to be of the most’ signal’ advantage. 
We must agree with Mr. Babington in think- 
ing that the reputation of Hyperides will be 
confirmed and raised by the proof*we now 
possess of the just judgment of antiquity. . His 
versatility, his mingled ‘grace : and strength, 
intermediate between the might of Demosthenes 
and the tenderness of Lycias—which, by the : 
way, induced Timocles, the comic .poet,° to 
caricature him as a sort of “ furious-tame” in 
point of eloquence (Athen. viii, 341);—his 
genuine patriotic fervour, and his pathetic” 
application of the most entrancing Academic 
philosophy to the sorrows of his hearers—all 
are admirably displayed in this oration. At‘ 
the same time, the editor himself will allow 
that nothing has been found in the MS. to 
rival the fragment above referred to, and 
which has thus been paraphrased by Mr. 
Babington :— 

“Tt is a difficult task to administer consolation 
to those who are visited with such an affliction as 
can be soothed neither by the strains of music nor 
by the voice of reason ; yet let them take courage, 
and abate somewhat of their grief, if that may be, 
by remembering not only the death which their 
friends have suffered, but the glory which they 
have left behind them. And if they have not 
reached the allotted age of man, yet they have 
become possessed of more than mortal happiness, 
and of a memory which will be ever young. Such 
as have died childless will have an eternal name 
amongst the Greeks in place of sons and daughters; 
such as have left children behind them, will find in 
the state the tenderest guardians of their offspring. 
And beside this, if death is all one with non- 
existence, then are they free from disease and 
grief, and all the other calamities which are inci- 
cident to human life; but if, as we suppose, there 
is a world of conscious spirits, over which the Deity 
exercises his care, then. must we conclude that 
those will receive his most favourable: notices 
who have avenged the insulted honour of the 
gods.” 


Bishop Thirlwall speaking of the orator and 
of this speech says :— 


‘Even in eloquence he was esteemed by his 
contemporaries little inferior to Demosthenes ; and 
he seems to have been roused by the theme, and 
by the presence of the great master whom he had 
heard in the same place, to an extraordinary dis- 
play of his art. A fragment has been spared— 
one of the very few that remain of his works— 
which seems to have belonged to this speech ; and 
is not unworthy of the admiration it excited. It 
offers consolation to the survivors in the deathless 
glory of their lost friends, which was sufficient to 
compensate for length of days and every blessing 
of life. It was difficult to say anything new on 
such a topic; but the concluding sentence is re- 
remarkable: ‘If death is the state of those who 
have not been born, they are released from disease 
and grief, and from all the accidents to which the 
life of man is liable; but if, as we suppose, there 
remain in the unseen world sense and capacity of 
divine favour, none can have a better title to it 
than those who have vindicated the profaned 
majesty of the gods.’ ” 


To this splendid climax the whole speech 
may be considered as leading up, and amongst 
the most remarkable of the newly-discovered 
passages is that where the orator leaves his 
brief summary of the details and particulars of 
the war, and enters upon the general reflections 
which are the appropriate features of an 


| sdddress upon a solemn religious occasion. 
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The following passage is from Mr. Babin;ston’s 
paraphrase :— 

« Leosthenes, then, and his subordinate oficers, 
who incited the army to such acts of self-devotion, 
are rather to be envied for their gain of immortal 
glory than to be pitied for the loss of mortal 
life. The man who stands his ground in battle 
brings happiness to all others as well as to himself. 
The truly happy man fears not the threats of 
tyrants, but the voice of law: the man who is 
truly free fears not being charged with crimes, 
but being found guilty of them: the real secu- 
rity of states is preserved, not by those who fawn 
on foreign masters, but by those who urge the 
observance of their country’s laws. And to defend 
these laws these men died; they died valiantly 
that others might live honourably. By their 
means their fathers will .be, honoured, their 
mothers looked up to, their sisters wedded in such 
a manner as is meet; their children will have the 
virtue of these deathless men as a ground of re- 
ceiving support at the'’charges of the state. For 
men like these must not be spoken of as dead,— 
rather as enjoying a happy life in a new station 
assigned to them. If there is such a thing asa 
place of future retribution, their so-called death is 
to them the commencement of unspeakable bless- 
ings; for how can we talk of them as having 
quitted life, and not rather as having been re- 
generated by a new birth, far more glorious than 
their first!” 


It will be no longer questioned, that in 
elevation of style, these passages, though re- 
markably different, are yet, as to their own 
sl a merits, not unworthy of being 
placed beside their famous exemplars, the 
funeral addresses of Pericles and of Socrates 
in the Menexenus. Those of Lycias and 
Demosthenes are certainly inferior, if not to 
a certain extent spurious. On these points we 
cannot but agree with Mr. Babington. Lord 
Macaulay’s designation of Sheridan as the 
“English Hyperides,” will doubtless occur to the 
reader. Taken with reference to the popular 
manners and liberal politics of the Greek, and 
to his private habits,—his fondness for good 
eating, particularly fish, and high play, not to 
mention other luxuries,—the illustration had 
its points of resemblance, particularly when 
coupled with the comparison of Burke with 
Demosthenes. But it can scarcely be doubted 
that in. power, as well as in capacity, the 
English orator was inferior to his Athenian 
prototype. Whatever may have been the 
merits of the Begum speech, we cannot believe 
that it was cast in so perfect a mould, at once 
traditional and elegant in itself, or adorned 
with such high philosophic charms, as the 
Funeral Oration of Hyperides. 

It need only be added that the labours of 
collation, correction, and illustration, have 
been well performed. The editor has called 
in the aid of Mr. Shilleto, Mr. Grote, and 
several other distinguished scholars, and 
the restorations at cols. 3, 7, and 12, are 
generally quite convincing. In many places, 
however, it is obvious that the text cannot 
stand as it is;-for instance, at col. 11, 
p. 29, where an improvement has been sug- 
gested by Mr. Babington himself, in reply 
to Dr. Schafer, which we wonder he did not 
adopt. In the first word of col. 9, line 7, we 
notice a somewhat important difference between 
the fac-simile and the restored text, which is 
not indicated in the usual manner, but we 
confess this is the only omission which a hasty 
examination has detected. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that the back of the papyrus is inscribed 
in handwriting oftwo kinds. The subject-matter 
of one is the horoscope of some unknown 
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Parker and Son. 
Ir the 


turns of phrase, condensin: 
wide observation of life; the delicate iron 


the work as a drama ; but this is not so. 
course, the 


upon it. 
If, indeed, this tra; 
with an eye to its 


and placed occasionally in effective situations 


is occasionally frittered away in small scenes 
and generally the interest wants condensation 
and that skilful leadi 
are essential to dramatic success. We read 


with a 
tion. 


derful. 


wholly one. 


whom it takes its name, being a serf of the 
Prince Lanskof, and the companion of his 
daughter. The interest of the play consists in 
the conflict of character, and the ultimate 
tragic close, which results from her engaging 
the heart of the Count von Straubenheim, who 
is under promise of marriage to this lady. The 
women are as much attached to each other as 





person ; the other, also astrological, isanattempt 


two women occupying the relation of mistress 


tian words in Greek characters. On’ the whole, 
this work has been produced in‘a manner 
worthy of its character, which is that of being 
the most permanent and essential, though, un- 
fortunately, not perfect, contribution to ancient 


Oulita, the Serf: a ‘Tragedy. London : J. W. 


advertisement—more communicative 
than the title-page—had not told us that this 
tragedy was by the author of ‘Friends in 
Council, the pervading tone of thought would 
have done so. The happy perception of the 
mingled motives of human action ; the subtle 
the results of a 


the sweet wisdom of the heart leavening the 
séverer judgments of the head, are all marks 
not to be mistaken. They peep out through ’ i 
the dramatic veil continually ; and the voice, | historic probability, but for dramatic purposes 
familiar and dear to the ear, speaks in the 
characters of the play well nigh as articulately 
as in the persons of the Ellesmere and Dunsford 
of Mr. Arthur Helps’s delightful dialogues. 
In saying this, we may be thought to.con ~ 
erfection of dramatic writing 
implies a sinking of the author's personality 
as complete as that of Shakspeare in As You 
Like It, or King John. But there may be very 
good dramas short of this perfection; and || : 1 C 
where the writer’s powers are of so high a class, | idea as we have assumed it to be the intention of 
people will like his play none the worse for 
having his individuality strongly impressed 


gedy be looked at strictly 
fitness for the stage—an 
object which, of course, every author of a play 
must be presumed to have had in view—we are 
not sure that a verdict altogether favourable 
can be returned. The characters are strongly 
marked, they are well conceived in themselves, 


but, as a whole, the drama is deficient in 
action and forward movement. The attention 


up to a climax, which 


and are delighted, lingering here and there 
over a fine thought or a graceful fancy, or 
meditating upon the aspects of character pre- 
sented ; but we are not borne along by that 
breathless fascination in the story which is the 
characteristic of every dramatic masterpiece, 
and which sweeps us along regardless of the 
treasures of feeling or fancy which may be 
scattered on our way. Still, it is much in 
these days to see the fine powers of the author 
seeking expression in the dramatic form, and 
arently a view to scenic representa- 
e may not altogether have succeeded 
in his aim; but, in the most difficult of all 
forms of composition, this is perhaps not won- 
No art requires a severer novitiate ; 
and the present essay is so near being a success, 
that there can be little doubt the next will be 


The scene is laid in Russia } Oulita, from 


and serf can be. They are both developed 
with a careful and loving hand, and skilfully 
contrasted ; but it is needless to say that the 
serfs is the finer nature of the two. The in- 
fluence of her generosity and self-sacrifice in ele- 
vating the more vehement and selfish nature of 
the Princess is beautifully shown, and throws 
the charm of a very sweet pathos over the 
concluding scenes of the play. In Strauben- 
heim the author seems to have had” it in view 
to show that the man of thought and study can, 
if need be, foil the mere man of action and 
worldly experience with his own weapons. 
The idea is a good one, but not carried out very 
successfully ; for Straubenheim’s plans for effect- 
ing the release of Oulita, and his subsequent 
counterplotting against the minister of police, 
;| not only fail, but are clumsy in device. To baftle 

& system of police like the Russian, which 
works by the corruption of the whole frame- 
work of society, may be more consistent with 


a license which led to a different result would 
have been very allowable. The system of 
serfage and police in combination crush both 
the hero and heroine of this play, and are the 
immediate causes of the tragic issue ; but this 
is not brought home with sufficient force to 
create that recoil of the mind against the 
cruelty of an overwhelming destiny, in which 
all genuine tragedy results. Besides, there is 
something of weakness and vacillation in Strau- 
benheim not altogether consistent with such an 


the author to embody. Neither is there enough 
of passion in his love for Oulita to reconcile us 
to his rather selfish treatment of the Princess 
Lanskof. Had his love been deeper we can- 
not but think he would have brought it toa 
more fortunate issue. He speculates when he 
should act,—and dreams when his mistress and 
himself are in most imminent peril. There may 
be truth to human nature here, but this is not the 
form of it with which the mingled audience of 
;|@ theatre can sympathize. us the scene 

between Sttaubenheim and Oulita in the fourth 
act, rich in beautiful poetry, would not, we be- 
;|lieve, be listened to patiently, even in the 
,| hands of the most accomplished actors. The 
spectator looks for action in the hero, for 
,| quick invention and fiery energy, at this crisis 
of his fate. He will not accept in their stead 
the finest fancies, or the subtlest thoughts. 
It is the heart, not the head, that must speak 
in the culminating scenes of every good drama. 
This book will be widely read ; and we shall 
not spoil the reader’s pleasure by any analysis 
of the story, but content ourselves with extract- 
ing a portion of one of the most effective scenes 
in the play.  Oulita, threatened by the Princess 
Lanskof with seourging, has escaped, with the 
assistance of a a Finding that his 
love for her must lead to his ruin, she resolves 
to return to her mistress, and to endeavour to 
bring about the ——— which Straubenheim’s 
passion for her had broken off :— 


Bedroom in Paince LANskor's Palace at St. Petersburg. 
The Princess Marte sitting at a table, reading, She 


rises and walks about. 
PRINCESS (1 ). 
“ The jealous person is tatone soltbond the exeuse of 
disease for his or her . This love thut you would 


have, can the loved person give it to you? It is his or hers to 
give? Are you prepared to exchange your love in return 
for another's love, or out of mere gratitude? Love moves 
in higher ves than to be compelled by any motives short 
of necessity. Those whom you love you must love; and 
jealousy is like the erying of a chitd the moon, which 
the nurse may promise to give it, and thus may soothe 
the child to sleep; but the moon has not yet been given 
away by any of the nurses who have promised to giveit.” 
Fs Lord AM te Boyer same —" 

ppear y like to see you, sir, 

(Throws down the book) 

Yourself in love with some capricious beauty ; 
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Forgetting all your measured sentences, 
Dragging your frigid wisdom in the dirt, 
To follow at her heels who heeds you not. 
Yes, sir (stamps upon the book), say then, ‘‘ Those 
whom you love you must love, 

And jealousy is like the crying of a child.” 
These maxim-mongers tell us of our folly, 
And think that they have found out consolation. 

(Walks up to the giass) 
Am I not beautiful as she—more beautiful ? 
Would she were here, I’d tear her beauty from her. 
But no; I’ll not be mean or small,—the Count 
Pronounced me great,—the vengeance I will take, 
If there be any vengeance, shall be noble ; 
And yet I hate Oulita—how I hate her! 
All in a day—’twas but one day he saw her. 
What men can find in these insipid women ! 
But that they hope to guide them utterly, 
And be prince-paramounts, supremely worshipped; 
And mostly they’re deceived, that’s some delight. 
I knew the marriage was political, 
And that he cared not aught for me. °Tis true 
He was a slighting lover, most polite, 
Nor dreamed that I loved him. But why this girl? 
What can he see in her? 

Would I were her equal, 

And, like a man, could meet her in the lists, 
Where one of us must die! 


(Enter Ouutta, who walks up to the 
Princess, and kneels at her feet. 
It is a spectre, 
My teeming thought made flesh? But no, 
(Looking down at her) 
There’s here 
The same sustained, soft, deprecating look, 
Well known to me, but too well known, that seems 
, As if it feared rebuke, but yet was strong 
bn eee insincerity, and knew 
S$ boundless powers of duping—Speak, girl! 
po ere ? ping—speak, g) 
OULITA. 
Madam, an ontcast girl implores the pardon 
She dares not hope for. 


PRINCESS, 

Ha! He has left you then: 
And you return, in those becoming robes, 
To penitence and virtue—rather late, 
Methinks. 
Speak, girl, unless you wish me to call Mitchka. 
Mitchka is dead, you think; there lives another. 
Say, has the Count forsaken you? 


OULITA (rising). 
. The Count! 
What count? 
PRINCESS, 
Why this surpasses patience! What Count, minx! 
That Count who was to be my husband, wretch ; 
That Count who, to his eminent dishonour, 
Stole you away—set fire to his friend’s palace— 
Slew that friend’s servants—decked you out, great 


ady, 
In this fine garb—who broke his plighted word 
For you,—the Count von Straubenheim. 


OULITA, 
You know, then? 
PRINCESS. 
There is no thread of his and your intrigues 
Unknown to me. He told me of your love. 


; OULITA. 
Permit me now to speak. Of a return, 
You spoke, to virtue. There is no return. 
A woman might have thought more charitably, 
Of any sister-woman, though a serf : 
Madam, there’s no return, I say, to virtue, 
And none to penitence, though much to sorrow. 
I loved the Count, ’tis true, yet not to love 
I fled, but to escape a shame one maiden 
Should hardly have inflicted on another. 
Again I saw him—listened—who would not > 
To his fond words and oft-repeated vows, 
To make this slave in other climes his wife. 
But soon the bloodhounds were upon the track, 
, or seemed to hear, the avenger’s baying, 
Marked the ignoble lines of care—his care 
For me—indenting that majestic brow : 
Twas then that I divined his danger, sought 
To save his life, surrendering myself 
To, all your sternest cruelty might do. 
I am too late, and am prepared to bear 
The now most thriftless, useless penalty. 
But hear: men are most wayward in their fancies; 
‘He should have worshipped at your shrine, great 
rennet 
erhaps it was your very excellence 
Made him decline to such a thing as me. 
He ever spoke of you with tenderest homage. 
PRINCESS, 
~ He did? 
OULITA. 
He did ; and there was one who sat beside him, 
Who joyei to hear your praises ; for the Count 
Said ever, you were most magnanimous,— 
Great as a foe, and splendid as a friend. 


PRINCESS. 

And nothing else, the while he played with those 
Fair tresses, said the Count,—nothing about 
My furious temper, and the difference ’twixt 
Mine and the soft Oulita’s,—nothing, girl? 





Sealing his pretty sayings with a kiss— 
The false, the perjured man. 
OULITA. — 
- Not false, nor perjured. 
PRINCESS. 
Ah, now we stir the meek one! 
OULITA. 


What he said 

In rare disparagement of your great charms, 
Was such indeed as might make any woman 
Desire the more to win the man who said it.— 
By that dread suffering image that looks down 
On us this moment, I would die to win 
His love for you; would worm myself into 
His heart, to find an entrance there for you, 
And thus ensure his safety and your joy : 
That safety being—for 1’! not deceive you— 
The chiefest aim in life for me. Dear Princess— 

(Puts her arm round the Princess) 
You used to let me call you dear,—be true 
To your great mind. Let’s set our women’s wits 
To work, to make the man love you. There only 
His safety lies—and there his happiness. 
Tis you alone are worthy of the Count. 
With you to aid his plans, to fix his purposes, 
Partake success with him, console in failure, 
Cheering with your bright wit his melancholy, 
He will become the greatest man in Russia. 


PRINCESS. 
How blind is pride! The Count was right, Oulita, 
Were I a man I should have loved you best. 
Save him we will, but not for me, Oulita. 
I am not worthy of him, nor of you. 
Nay, let me kneel to you. Could you but know 
What savage thoughts I’ve had, you ne’er could 
love me. 
Let me but kiss—that shudder was not wickedness— 
I do not grudge his fondness for that cheek. 
I meant that I must love what he had loved, 
And I do love it—(kisses her). 

The writer of such a scene as this must suc- 
ceed in the drama, if only he will be at pains 
to select a plot of sufficient interest, and to 
work it out with a strict regard to dramatic 
effect. The power to create characters, and to 
put them in motion, is undoubted. Construc- 
tive skill has yet to be mastered. With this, 
the affluence of thought, which now somewhat 
encumbers this play, will assume a due subor- 
dination, and sit upon the writer’s work like a 
graceful drapery, which robes without obscuring 
the form. 








A Personal Narrative of the Siege of Incknow 
from its commencement to its relief by Sir 
Colin Campbell. By L. E. Runtz Rees, one 
of the surviving Defenders. Longman 
and Co. 


Tue Defence of India by the English will be 
recorded for all time as one of the most heroic 
achievements in the history of the human race. 
In most other wars the motives of the con- 
tending parties are so mixed, and the justice 
of the quarrel so fairly divided between them, 
that the sympathies of a spectator calmly 
overlooking the deadly game cannot be given 
exclusively to either. In civil wars it is almost 
proverbial that success is the only test by 
which a glorious revolution: can be distin- 
guished from a traitorous rebellion ; while of the 
great conflicts of opposing nations, from the 
ten years’ siege of Troy town, down to Waterloo 
and Sebastopol, the historian may safely pre- 
dicate, like Sir Roger de Coverley, that “ there 
is a great deal to be said on both sides.” 

Not so of the conflict between England and 
her revolted sepoys. There is not a single 
extenuating circumstance to be urged in favour 
of the mutineers, either in the original cause 
of the quarrel between them and us, or in the 
manner in which they have sought to maintain 
it. Theirs is not the rising of an oppressed 
people 8m the tyranny of a foreign op- 
pressor. They have for years acquiesced in our 
rule, sought for social advancement under it, and 
enjoyed a greater share of penny and civil 
and religious liberty than they ever did under 
their former sovereigns, foreigners like our- 


selves.. Theirs is not the noble determination 
of a whole people to preserve their religion 
intact against a system of forcible proselytism. 
Thank God! England has hitherto respected 
her own principles of teligious toleration in 
her dealings‘ with her Asiatic subjects. But 
sometimes a caise, originally unjust, is gilded 
by the noble deeds of its partisans. In this 
war our revolted troops have enacted deeds of 
cruelty, lust, and cowardice, such as. would 
taint the most righteous quarrel. Never, on 
the other hand, has a dominant nation wielded 
its power, with greater purity, or with more 
advantage to the subject race, than we. Clive 
and Hastings, it is true, were guilty of acts, 
which, weighed in the balance of Christian 
and European morality, are more than question- 
able. But the little fingers of Hyder Ali, 
Tippoo Sultan, and Holkar, were thicker than 
their loins. If Clive and Hastings chastised the 
Hindoos with whips, their Mahommedan rulers 
chastised them with scorpions.. And since the 
beginning of the present century at least, 
English rule in India has been marked by an 
anxious desire to benefit the natives, and by a 
series of measures for their moral and physical 
improvement. 

We trust that we shall not be tempted by 
passion to alter the principles of our.policy in 
these respects. We trust that the English 
people will never be driven by the raff of their 
countrymen in Calcutta to become the “ nigger- 
drivers” of the East, as our American cousins 
are of the West. We trust that the English 
nation will show its faith in its own principles 
of religious liberty by abstaining from every 
act of proselytism, direct or indirect. For the 
moment we reverse our policy of toleration and 
respect for native interests and even prejudices, 
that moment we shall, more or less, justify the 
rebellion of our sepoys and palliate their 
crimes. 

Hitherto our Indian rule may be pointed to 
as a great triumph of European civilization 
over Asiatic barbarism,—of the large intellect 
and strong will of the West over the cunning 
and weakness of the East,—of Christian mo- 
rality, even when Christianity is only an out- 
ward profession, over Pagan and Mahommedan 
superstition. But the superiority, even in war, 
of the “nation of shop-keepers” over tribes 
whose only occupation is war, has been most 
prominently brought out by the mutiny. That 
our Indian empire has stood so long upon a foun- 
dation so rotten as a standing army of sepoys, is 
almost a miracle. That when that foundation 
gave way, the whole edifice did not topple to 
the ground and leave nothing but a mass of 
ruin, is still more wonderful. But that we have 
yet a footing in India, and a basis for thé re- 
construction of our power, is owing to the in- 
domitable energy of those scattered garrisons 
of our countrymen among whom the defenders 
of Lucknow hold the first place. And, what- 
ever may be our future triumphs, this defence 
will remain, like Marathon or Thermopyle, the 
great heroic episode of the contest between 
East and West. Several able chroniclers have 
already come forward to satisfy. the intense 
interest with which all Europe regards that 
great conflict. The first fever of expecta- 
tion was allayed by Sir Robert Inglis’s admira- 
ble despatch, written in the concise and simple 
style which, in the mouth of an actor im the 
scene, is the truest sublimity. “A Staff Officer” 
tells the same tale at somewhat greater length ; 
and, finally, Mr. Rees relates all the details of 
that weary siege, in the chatty tone, and with 
the freedom from professional reticences, of one 
who was neither born nor bred a soldier, but 
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had soldiering thrust upon him, and was 
obliged to make the best of it. 

He was in fact a Calcutta merchant, and 
formerly attached to the Martiniére college of 
Lucknow, and was in May last travelling up 
the country in the exercise of his calling. At 
Benares he first heard of the mutinies. at 
Meerut and Delhi,and pushed on to Allahabad, 
where he had an agent. Here he found that 
some were alarmed ; but the more knowing 
treated all fears of danger as chimerical, and 
“capital dinners, first-rate wines, cheroots, 
songs, and music were the order of the day, 
with a little patrolling and keeping watch.” 
At Cawnpore he found people not quite so 
much at ease; but still on he pushed to 
Lucknow, where he arrived on the 22nd of 
May, and was cordially welcomed by his 
French agent, M. Deprat. 

He now perceived that there was consider- 
able cause for alarm. The 7th Oude Irregular 
Infantry had mutinied. The troops looked sul- 
len, and had ceased to show their wonted 
respect for Europeans. Meanwhile Sir 
Henry, Lawrence had broken the regiments 
up into separate detachments, and concentrated 
the Europeans, with the women and children, 
at the Cantonment Residency, where the 
European artillery were also stationed. There, 
surrounded by a brilliant staff, he delivered 
his celebrated address to the troops. But 
the plague was begun; and regiment after 
regiment broke into mutiny, murdered its 
officers, and fled. By the 5th of June com- 
munication with the country had been cut off ; 
and though no one expected that the Residency 
would be besieged in form, Sir Henry Law- 
rence wisely laid in immense supplies of corn 
and provisions. Then came letters from 


Sir Hugh Wheeler, from Cawnpore, begging 
for relief, which the Lucknow garrison could 


not spare. One of these, it is supposed, con- 
tained intelligence of the fall of Delhi; Sir 
Henry Lawrence affected to believe it, and 
fired a salute in honour of the event for the 
purpose of restoring confidence. The effect 
was. manifest, even upon the natives who 
generally had the best intelligence, and the 
rate of discount immediately fell. Still the 
town of Lucknow remained, if not faithful, at 
least neutral ; but those who knew the state 
of public feeling could not count upon it for 
long. The following statement will show the 
extreme difficulty of ruling a people debauched 
by corrupt government, and the danger of the 
state of transition from barbarism to civiliza- 
tion. If India was to be civilized at all, some 
such agony as that through which she is now 
passing was inevitable :— 

“That the Lucknow people ‘should rise against 
us was a very probable event, notwithstanding 
the false reports which we. received of their uni- 
versal contentment. We had done very little to 
deserve their love, and much to merit their de- 
testation. Thousands of nobles, gentlemen, and 
officials, who during the king’s time had held 
lucrative appointments, and who were too idle to 
work, were now in penury and want, and their 
myriads of retainers and servants thrown out of 
employ of course. Then the innumerable vaga- 
bonds, bravos, and beggars, who under the native 
rule infested the city and found bread in it, were 
starving during our administration. The native 
merchants, shopkeepers, and bankers, who, while 
Wajid Ally was on the throne, made large profits 
from supplying the luxurious wants of the king, 
his courtiers, and the wealthy ladies of the 
thronged harems, found no sale for their goods ; 
and the people in general, and especially the poor, 
were dissatisfied because they were taxed directly 
and indirectly in every way. 
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“We had been so very anxious to show a large 
balance-sheet in our favour, that we were less 
careful to make the people happy than to make 
them fill our treasuries. There was a duty on 
stamps, on petitions, on food, on houses, on eat- 
ables, on ferries. There was an opium ‘contractor, 
a contractor for supplying corn and provisions, 
a salt and spirit contractor, and in fact contracts 
were given for everything that in Paris would 
come under the name of octroi. Everything in 
the shape of food was consequently very dear ; 
and the contractors,—the most opulent of whom 
was one Shirf ood Dowlah, a renegade wretch, 
who under the king’s rule even was infamous for 
his peculation and robbery, at a time when theft 
and plunder were openly committed—were making 
large fortunes, while the people suffered by their 
extortions. 

“The tax upon opium especially caused an im- 
mense discontent throughout the country, but 
particularly in the city. Opium was an article as 
extensively used in Lucknow as in China, and the 
sudden deprivation of this drug was most severe 
upon the poorer opium-eaters. Many who could 
not obtain it at the increased rates actually cut 
their own throats in desperation. Besides, our 
magistrates, though themselves anxious to be just, 
were too much hampered by regulations to which 
the people were yet strangers, to dispense equal 
justice, and were prevented by their sheristadars 
and native officials, whose corruption and venality 
were proverbial, from carrying out the dictates of 
their own consciences. 

“The kotwal of the city, who had shown him- 
self so zealous in our cause, and who was attached 
to it, not from gratitude, but from the general 
detestation which he inspired, had no friends but 
our officials, who were ignorant of his real cha- 
racter, and unfortunately placed too much reliance 
on his integrity. ' This man threatened any one, 
who he thought could pay him well, with an 
accusation, and, from the high position he held 
and the means at his command, he became a very 
formidable enemy to whoever was bold enough to 
oppose him or to laugh at his power. His de- 
bauched character, too, made him peculiarly ob- 
noxious to fathers and husbands, whom, by means 
of his myrmidons, he could at any time deprive of 
a daughter or a wife. The natives were, besides, 
taught by our Mohammedan and Hindoo subor- 
dinates to look upon us as corrupt and unjust; 
for few of them took bribes without letting it be 
understood that the greater portion of them was 
appropriated by our magistrates and high officials, 
who, poor men, little knew how their characters 
for justice were maligned, and what fortunes their 
employees were making at. the expense of their 
reputations. 

“Then there were fanaties in plenty in the city, 
who made use of religious enthusiasm to influence 
the minds of their co-religionists still more against 
us. Every true Mohammedan is at heart an 
enemy to the professors of Christianity, however 
much he may disguise his feelings for the time 
being, and no matter what amount of benefits 
and kindnesses he may receive at their hands. To 
slay or injure an infidel is with him a meritorious 
action. Lucknow was the seat of Mohammedan 
literature ; and it need not, therefore, be a matter 
of wonder if the numerous preachers who started 
up against us, and cursed our rule, found large 
and_sympathizing congregations. They easily 
persuaded their hearers that to rebel against us 
was acceptable in the sight of Heaven; and that 
Allah would bless with success any: attempt at 
throwing off the odious yoke of the infidel foreign- 
ers,—the despoilers of their king, the revilers of 
their holy religion, the eaters of the. unclean 
animal, and the consumers of the forbidden drink. 
And blending fanaticism with cunning, they added 
that the Hindoos, too, would have their religion 
disrespected, would be Christianized, and would 
have to handle cow-fat and: eat. beef. ‘Their 
hearers, already excited against ‘us, were easily 
led to believe that the prisoners we were hanging 





were martyrs of a good and holy cause. One of 
these itinerant fakeers, who was caught in the act 
of preaching universal war against us, was con. 
demned to receive a hundred lashes—a measure 
which cooled the ardour of his brethren for some 
time. Thousands of ill-looking wretches, however, 
might daily be seen passing under the gallows, 
registering vows of vengeance against us.” 

To the justice of the remark that “we wer 
less careful to make the people happy than to 
make them fill our treasuries,” and the implied 
conclusion, we must demur. Mr. Rees, in the 
rest of the extract, plainly shows that the 
prevailing discontent sprung from causes over 
which we had no control. Our vocation was 
to do away with the wasteful court—that hog. 
sty of impurity in which the late king of 
Oude wallowed, and which was a. source of 
weakness and danger. to our government, 
Troops of idle and degraded parasites, the 
eunuchs of the harem, the dishonoured minis- 
ters of the mock sovereign’s disgusting plea- 
sures, found it, no doubt, very hard to turn to 
an honest calling. - But it was no business of 
ours to maintain them in luxury, and idleness, 
and crime. The event has shown, not that we 
were wrong in our policy of annexation, but 
that we ought not to have attempted _to carry 
it out without having on the spot a European 
force sufficient to overawe the miscreants, whom 
good government would deprive of the means of 
maintaining themselves in idleness and luxury. 

Still, however, the civil inhabitants of Luck- 
now had not joined the mutineers, who had fled 
into the open country. But now Sir Henry 
Lawrence committed the unfortunate mistake 
which issued in the close siege of the little 

arrison of Europeans within the walls of the 
Resideney’ It was learned from spies that the 
insurgents were moving upon Lucknow, and 
that they had occupied Chinhutt ; and the 
Commissioner determined to march out, with 
a force of 600 men, and attack them there on 
the 30th of June. Mr. Rees says, that if the 
attack: had been made on the 29th, the enemy 
would have been destroyed. But on that 
very night their reinforcement joined them, 
and the consequence was that their numbers 
were altogether disproportionate to ours, who 
were outflanked at all points, and in danger of 
being surrounded. The little band of Eu- 
ropeans, though they performed prodigies of 
valour, were utterly routed. Sir Henry Law- 
rence was in the thickest of the fire, and was 
heard to say, in anguish, “My God! m 
God! and I brought them to this!” The fol- 
lowing description, from the pen of Lady 
Inglis, will give a graphic picture of the 
horrors of a defeat :— 

“1 was feeling very unwell, and dozed for some 
hours, and awoke, saying, ‘Oh, I have dreamed 
our troops have been signally defeated.’ My dream 
proved but too true. An officer was soon after- 
wards brought in wounded ; and he brought the 
disastrous intelligence that the native troops with 
us had proved unfaithful. At the same time the 
report came in that our force was returning, and 
it was very doubtful whether they would be able 
to save their guns. You may imagine our feelings 
of anxiety and consternation. I posted myself at 
the window—for remaining in bed was out of the 
question—and watched the poor men coming In; 
a melancholy spectacle, indeed; no order; one 
after the other; some riding; some wounded, 
supported by their comrades ; some on guns ; some 
fell down and died from exhaustion, not half a 
mile from our position. The enemy followed them 
to the bridge close to the Residency, which was 
defended by a company of the 32nd, under Mr. 
Edmonstone, a gallant young officer. _I could see 
the smoke of the musketry, and plainly discerned 
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+he enemy on the opposite bank of the river. Soon 
after: John returned, and my heart felt over- 
flowing with joy and thankfulness ; but, to my very 
great sorrow, he turned to Mrs. Case, and told her 
her poor husband was killed. The shock was a 
fearful one, for she had just been assured by her 
servants of his safety. Poor thing! the luxury 
of quiet sorrow was not granted her; the enemy 
were firing heavily upon our position, and we 
were obliged in all haste to leave our room, and 
descend to the lower part of the house, where we 
were comparatively safe; we spent a miserable 
day, in a hot close room almost underground ; and 
at dusk, when the fire had a little slackened, John 
moved us over into a room he had prepared for 
us in a court, surrounded by high walls, and which 
has been our abode from that time to the present. 
Wonderful to say, although the disease was just 
at its height with me, I did not suffer at all from 
the knocking about, and fatigue, and excitement 
of that wretched day. It was not for some time 
that we learnt the real account of this disastrous 
affair.” 


The disastrous defeat itself is thus described 
by Mr. (now Sir John) Lawrence :— 


“After an hour’s cannonade, the opposite 
artillery ceased its fire: in a few minutes rolling 
volleys of musketry from the village of Ishmael- 
gunge showed that Jack Sepoy was there. The 
Volunteer Cavalry was ordered to move further to 
the right, and then, for the first time, I gota 
view of the plain between Ishmaelgunge and 
Chinhutt. It was one moving mass of men: 
regiment after regiment of the insurgents poured 
steadily towards us, the flanks covered with a 
foam of skirmishers, the light puffs of smoke from 
their muskets floating from every ravine and 
bunch of grass in our front. As to the mass of 
the troops, they. came on in quarter-distance 
columns, the standards waving in their places, 
and everything performed as steadily as possible. 
A field day on parade could not have been better ; 
and what was to hinder the enemy from doing 
just as they pleased? Our artillery ceased its fire, 
but beyond might be heard the crashing roll of 
musketry in Ishmaelgunge, where the 32nd, out- 
numbered by myriads, still maintained a struggle. 
Our side was perfectly passive ; Carnegie’s invin- 
cibles had deserted; and while I was looking 
about for them, a bustle in my rear attracted 
my attention: the rascally gunners were cut- 
ting their traces, and were galloping away ; 
the elephants for the howitzer gone, the Sikh 
cavalry flying at full speed on the Lucknow 
road. A few European gunners, the Volunteer 
Cavalry, and the 32nd, remained; but now the 
enemy pressed on more closely,—he unlimbered 
his guns, and swept us with grape and canister ; 
the deadly mitraille of musketry poured in one 
leaden shower from the swarming skirmishers. 
And now the valiant few of the 32nd are beaten 
near the village, and come upon the road; their 
gallant colonel (Case) falls dead as he approaches ; 
some of our guns are spiked and abandoned (the 
howitzer among them), four are limbered, and the 
gun-carriages, covered with wounded men, gallop 
towards Lucknow. The 32nd also retreat ; mixed 
up with them are some of the braves of the 13th 
Native Infantry,—noble fellows, who were seen 
carrying wounded soldiers to the gun-carriages, 
abandoning their own wounded comrades on the 
ground. The Volunteer Cavalry form upon the left 
of the road ; the rest of the handful of England’s 
army is in retreat. A cloud of insurgent cavalry 
is gathering on the far rear to the left of our 
retreating column. Do they mean to charge 
down among those staggering, half-dead heroes, 
who can hardly walk along? The red and blue 
flags thicken among them ; when the tremendous 
Voice of our leader (Captain Radcliffe of the 7th 
Light Cavalry), is heard,—‘Three’s right!’ ‘Trot!’ 
and we sweep out of the trees, and off the road, 
and we are within a quarter of a mile of our 
opponents. Their ‘go/e’ still forms heavy and 


dark, and now two light guns open on us; but 
the 9-pounder scarce whistled over head when the 
stentorian ‘ Charge !’ was heard; the notes of our 
trumpet sounded sharp above the din of the fight, 
and we rode straight at them: the cowards never 
bided the shock ; they galloped like furies from 
the spot. Five hundred cavalry and two guns to 
be hunted by thirty-five sabres ; it was a miserable 
fact!.. The guns got under the shelter of a regi- 
ment of the line, which we dared not charge, for 
the first volley they gave us emptied two saddles ; 
so, sabring up the scattered skirmishers, we 
wheeled and galloped to the rear of our slowly 
moving columns. 

“The battle of Chinhutt was done; the line of 
our retreat was marked by the bodies of the 32nd, 
their arms, their accoutrements ; men were falling 
untouched by ball; the heat of a June sun was 
killing more than the enemy. Hard upon our 
heels they followed; and as we got into the 
Residency so did the round shot of the pursuing 
foe whistle in the air. The siege then virtually 
commenced ; how to end, the Lord alone can tell. 
In one fatal day the 32nd have left 3 officers and 
116 men to tell the tale of British heroism ; but, 
alas! also of British failure.” 


The insurgents now poured in and took pos- 
session of the town, and the garrison was closely 
besieged in the Residency. Then follow the 
daily details of the siege,—the constant deaths, 
the wilful waste at first, the woeful want after- 
wards, and the sickening vicissitudes of hope 
and fear. But there is one incident which will 
strike every reader with horror and surprise. 
It seems hardly credible that Englishmen should 
have’ joined the bloodthirsty sepoys, and with 
them fight against their own countrymen ; but 
Mr. Rees states the fact that a fair-haired young 
officer was seen leading on the mutineers and 
waving his sword. He was first supposed to be 
a Russian ; but it was afterwards generally be- 
lieved that he was an Englishman, whose 
brothers were officers in the Company’s service. 
Nor was his a singular instance of treason and 
depravity :— . 

“Tt is also probable that their artillery was 
commanded by European officers,—wretches for 
whom no punishment would be ignominious or 
severe enough. One of these was seen several 
times laying a gun and giving orders, apparently 
like one having authority. From the description 
given me, it is not unlikely that it was either 
Captain Savory or Captain Rotton, who had both 
remained in the city, and during the disturbances 
never came near the Residency. 

“Their character may well make them suspected 
of such treachery. They had both adopted native 
habits, costumes, and ideas, and had always kept 
aloof from European society. The former was a 
retired Company’s officer, an Englishman, who for 
many years had received the pension of a captain. 
The latter was a man born in Lucknow, whose 
daughters were married to Mussulmans, and whose 
sons served as native officers or troopers in the 
late king’s army. He himself commanded a por- 
tion of the ex-king’s artillery. Both these per- 
sons were said to have adopted the Mohammedan 
faith.” 


The following touching passage from Lady 
Inglis’s journal will be read with interest :— 


“The first few nights and days were very mise- 
rable. I was ill in bed, poor Mrs. Case in great 
grief, and we could not help feeling our position a 
most perilous one. You must remember that we 
well knew if the enemy succeeded in overpower- 
ing us and storming the place, death in its most 
horrible form awaited every member of the gar- 
rison. I never shall forget the first morning after 
the siege commenced. The enemy having stopped 
firing at night recommenced at daylight, and made 
an effort to storm the gate. Every man was at 





his post. We could gain no information as to 











what was going on, and to our inexperienced ears 
the cannonading and musketry sounded terrific. 
We. all thought the place would be taken, and 
tremblingly listened to every sound, when Mrs. 
Case proposed reading the Litany, and the sooth- 
ing effect of prayer was marvellous. We felt dif- 
ferent beings, and, though still most anxious, could 
feel we were in the hands of our Heavenly Father, 
and cast our fears on Him. The enemy were 
completely repulsed that day and many others, 
when they made similar attacks ; but we soon got 
accustomed to the firing, for it seldom ceased day 
or night, and settled ourselves down in our new 
abode—a small room, which, throughout the siege, 
has been our dining and sleeping apartment, ex- 
cept for a short time, when we had the use of a 
large room in the same court.” 


On the 20th of July the mutineers made a 
general attack, but were repulsed with the loss 
of not less than a thousand men. The author's 
candid account of his feelings when he first 
found himself under fire, probably describe 
those of most persons under the same circum- 
stances :— 


“YT must confess that for some minutes I felt 
the fear of death predominant within me. I was 
certain, and I think most of our little handful of 
men too, that this was our last day upon earth. 
I accordingly said a short prayer, committed my- 
self to God’s care, mentally bade adieu to those I 
loved best in this world, fired my musket, and 
with the firm resolution to die like a ‘soldier,’ 
prepared to meet the combat. 

“ My selfish fear soon wore off. As the fire be- 
came more and more infernal, and as we saw their 
men boldly advancing, my fear gave place to a 
nervous excitement, and at last the desire to kill 
and to be revenged predominated over every other 
feeling. I did not stay long at Dr. Fayrer’s bat- 
tery, for my anxiety to know more of the injury 
the mine had done us, made me desirous of pro- 
ceeding towards the Redan. I accordingly left, 
showers of balls falling ‘around me, none fortu- 
nately, however, touching me. I arrived at the 
Water Gate battery, where I saw the men still 
advancing, but evidently not so boldly as before. 
I picked off a few of them, and then a strange 
feeling of joy came over me. Ino longer thought 
of myself, but only of the number I could kill.” 


After the labours and dangers of the day, he 
thus describes his sensations, and the modest 
fare which gave rise to them :— 


“T had not eaten anything the whole day, and 
when the combat was over and I found myself 
alive and with a whole skin, I mentally thanked 
Heaven, and then enjoyed my chupattees and a 
glass of brandy-and-water, which Deprat gave me, 
with a relish which is inexpressible in words. I 
was filthy and black with dust and gunpowder ; 
and a wash, a little repose, my poor dinner, and a 
cigar after it, put me into the most enviable frame 
of mind. I had not been so happy for a long 
time ;—not even before I had been imprisoned by 
these cursed insurgents.” 


We cannot follow Mr. Rees through the melan- 
choly details of the siege. It is indeed little 
else but a record of acts of heroism repeated 
with little variation. One officer falls in. the 
execution of his arduous duties, and we think, 
now indeed the defenders must succumb ; but 
he is succeeded by another, and another, and 
another, till we are reminded of King Henry’s 
exclamation when he heard of Percy’s death :— 

“** T havea hundred captains in England,’ he said, 

* As good as ever was he.’”’ 

Sir Henry Lawrence is slain ; but Brigadier 
Inglis takes his place. The engineer, Captain 
Fulton falls, but he is succeeded by Major 
Anderson ; he, again by others, and the loss is 
hardly felt. 

At length the relief came ; and the follow- 
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ing extracts will give some idea of the feelings 
with which the news was welcomed :— 

“Sept. 22nd.—Raining still. Spies came in last 
night. Generals Outram and Havelock are ac- 
tually coming to our relief. This is true! How 
can I describe my joy at even the bare thought of 
our being relieved ! 

“ Sept. 23rd—From ten a.M. to four P.M, a 


furious cannonade is raging outside the city, at a | 
Our fellows must | 


considerable distance from it. 
be hammering the very souls out of the insurgents’ 
carcases, The commotion in the city seems tre- 
mendous. The fire keeps approaching. Hurrah! 
“ Sept. 24th—We hear a distant cannonade, 
but our troops are evidently quieter. The city, 
however, seems awfully disquieted. Noises of all 
sorts are heard day and night. The bridge of 
boats can be seen with a telescope from the ter- 


race of the post office covered with flying ‘ Baba- | 


logue.’ 
“We were now pretty certain that a severe 
conflict was raging outside. Though strict orders 


had been given not to leave our respective gar- | 
risons, I felt too excited to obey the command, | 


and quietly stole off to the Residency terrace. I 
could see nothing but smoke, and hear the crack 
of the musketry. Street-fighting was evidently 
going on. 


expected reinforcements. 

“The immense enthusiasm with which they 
were greeted, defies description, As their hurrah 
and ours rang in my ears, I was nigh bursting 


with joy. The tears started involuntarily into my | 
eyes, and I felt,—no! it is impossible to describe | 
in words that. sudden sentiment of relief, that | 


mingled feeling of hope and pleasure, that came 
over me, The criminal condemned to death, and, 
just when he is about to be launched into eternity, 
is reprieved and pardoned—or the shipwrecked 
sailor, whose hold on the wreck is relaxing, and 
is suddenly rescued—can alone form an adequate 
idea of our feelings. We felt not only happy, 
happy beyond imagination, and grateful to that 
God of Merey who, by our noble deliverers, Gene- 
rals Havelock and Outram, and their gallant 
troops, had thus snatched us from imminent death; 
but we also felt proud of the defence we had made, 
and the success with which, with such fearful odds 
to contend against, we had preserved, not only 
our own lives, but the honour and lives of the 
women and children intrusted to our keeping. 

“As our deliverers poured in, they continued 
to greet us with loud hurrahs; and, as each gar- 
rison heard it, we sent up one fearful shout to 
heaven, ‘Hurrah;’ it was not, ‘God help us,’—it 
was the first rallying cry of a despairing host. 
Thank God, we then gazed upon new faces of our 
countrymen, We ran up to them, officers and 
men without distinction, and shook them by the 
hands,—how cordially who can describe? The 
shrill tones of the Highlanders’ bagpipes now 
pierced our ears. Not the most beautiful musiz 
ever was more welcome, more joy-bringing, Anil 
these brave men themselves, many of them bloody 
and exhausted, forgot the loss of their comrades, 
the pain of their wounds, the fatigue of over- 
coming the fearful obstacles they had combated 
for our sakes, in the pleasure of having accom- 
plished our relief.” 


But the small relieving force of 1,500 men was 
totally inadequate to raise the siege, and it soon 


recommenced, Indeed it was a marvel how 
the little band under Havelock had ever fought 
its way through the besiegers. The loss was 
severe ; and the wounded who fell into the 
enemy’s hands were inhumanly burnt alive in 
their hospital litters. However, the increase 
to their garrison, and the supply of provisions 
brought by General Havelock, infused new 
spirit into the besieged, and diminished their 


labours and dangers. The Alumbagh was 


: The fire advanced gradually and | 
steadily towards our intrenchments, and at last a | 
loud shout proclaimed the arrival of the long- | 


occupied by a strong detachment, and upon 
this Sir Colin made his first advance. But 
necessarily ignorant of the intricate windings 
of the well-fortified streets of Lucknow, he 
would have found it no easy matter to relieve 
the Residency, had not Mr, Kavanagh, an un- 
| covenanted civil servant of the Company, volun- 
teered to pass disguised through the enemy, 
and explain to the Commander-in-Chief the 


position of the fortifications, On the 9th of 
| November, having blackened his face and 
hands, and put on the dress of a native, Mr, 
Kavanagh executed his perilous enterprise ; 
and by the information he was enabled to give 
| Sir Colin Campbell, contributed considerably 
to the prosperous issue of that celebrated 
| relief. 

The particulars of the retreat from Lucknow 
are too well known to require a recapitulation 
here ; but the following incident is too inter- 
esting to be omitted :— 

“It was twelve o’clock at night, on the 22nd of 
November, when we finally prepared to evacuate. 
I had gone to sleep for a couple of hours, and was 
woke up by a friend shaking me by my shoulder, 
and calling me by name. With a havresack by 
my side, my pouch and belt over my shoulders, 
and my musket in my hand, I was soon by the 
| side of the other members of our garrison, The 
lights were left burning, and we stole out as 
| quietly and silently as possible, the enemy keeping 
up the usual desultory fire of matchlocks and 
musketry. 

‘There was one man left behind. Captain Water- 
man haying gone to his bed ina retired corner 
of the Brigade mess-house, overslept himself. He 
had been forgotten. At two o’clock at night he 
| got up, and found to his horror that we had already 
| left. He hoped against hope, and visited every 
| outpost. All was deserted and silent. To be the 
{only man in an open intrenchment, and 50,000 
furious barbarians outside! It was horrible to 
contemplate! His situation frightened him. He 
took to his heels, and he ran, ran, ran through 
the Feradbuksh and the Tehree Kothee till he 
could searcely breathe, Still the same silence, 
the same stillness, interrupted but by the occa- 
sional report of the enemy’s gun or musketry. 
At last he came up with the retiring rear-guard, 
mad with excitement, breathless with fatigue. 
The horror of his position had been too much for 
his nerves, and affected his intellect for the time. 

“T must confess that there was a feeling of re- 
| gret mixed up with the joy of at last being free. 
| To leave the position which we had so long de- 
fended at last in the hands of the enemy, who 
was to have our batteries, and trenches, and mines, 
and who would rummage our chambers and resi- 
dences, was a thought which none of us liked.” 

Arrived at Cawnpore in safety, Mr. Rees 
visited the barracks which had been occupied 
by the unhappy victims during their confine- 
ment. On the walls were written in one place, 
“Here a round shot came and killed young 
Wheeler. His brains and hair are scattered 
on the wall.” On another, “This is worse 
than the siege of Jerusalem. My God, my 
God, when wilt Thou deliver us!” On another, 
“Countrymen, revenge our death !” 

Mr. Rees has had a great subject ; and his 
mode of treating it is truthful and unaffected. 
His lamentations over the rich booty that he 
might have secured ; his candid confession of 
his dislike of unnecessarily exposing himself ; 
his unaffected piety which appears, not because 
it ought to come in at certain places, but 
simply because he felt it; and his intense 
appreciation of any little creature-comforts 
and consolations that fell to his lot, reminded 
us more than once of our dear, quaint old 
friend, the Seigneur de Joinville. Indeed, the 





exact le of the ground, and the nature and’ 








contest itself in many respects resembles one 
of the Crusades more than a modern war ; and 
in Mr. Rees it has found a chronicler of some. 
thing of the old simple and manly type. 


The Ground beneath us: its Geological Phases and 
Changes. By Joseph Prestwich, F.RS,, 
F.G.8. Van Voorst, 

Mr, Prestwicn’s brochure on ‘The Ground 

beneath us’ is of especial interest in two points 

of view. It is the first connected description of 
the geological changes which have taken place 
in the London district, and it is a popular 
account of local geological features and history 
by one eminently competent, both by his ac- 
quaintance with the principles and the details 
of his favourite science and his knowledge of 
the country, Mr. Prestwich has here en- 
deavoured, and with success, “to point out all 
those leading geological phenomena which are 
within the reach of all who care to observe,” 
to show how they may be studied in the rela- 
tion of cause and effect, and te give some new 
insight into the chief objects of geological in- 
quiry, both theoretical and practical. The 
work is divided into three parts, an 
to three lectures delivered at the Clapham 

Atheneum, which here appear in a revised 

and illustrated form, The illustrations consist 

of several neatly executed and_ sufficiently 
characteristic outlines of organic remains and 
diagrams, and a coloured geological map and 
section of the London district. 

The author begins with a brief sketch of the 
objects of the geologist, and the materials on 
which he works :— 


“We are naturally so much impressed by the 
beauty of existing nature, by the apparent: per- 
manencée of the orders of animals and of plants 
now living, and by their complete possession of, 
and adaptation to, the present surface of the earth, 
that we cannot hardly conceive that beneath an 
exterior so. fully ian admirably adorned, there 
exist the wrecks and ruins of former surfaces of 
the earth, once probably as rich, teeming, and 
diversified as the one on which we move.” 


Of the various generations of plants and 
animals which have thus flourished from time 
to time on former lands and. in ancient seas, 
the fossils so often met with-in the different 
strata of clay, sand, and limestone are the 
silent witnesses; they are the remains of by- 
gone creations, entombed in the rocks and 
ground beneath us, and preserved in the sedi- 
ments of rivers, lakes, and seas,—“ sediments 
now in part hardened into stone, and forming 
the solid rocks of our hills and valleys” ;— 

“It is in the restoration of these old forms of 
plants and animals, in the just conception of the 
part they filled at a former period of the earth’s 
history, and in the study of the changes which led 
tojthe successive appearance and disappearance of 
the many distinct species, that the labours of the 
geologist in a great measure consist, He has from 
afew detached facts, to fill upa living picture ; 
so to identify himself with the past, as to deseribe 





| and follow, as though an eye-witness, the different 


changes which have at various periods so greatly 
modified the surface of the earth,” 

Immediately under the vegetable soil of this 
district is a mass or bed of gravel, lying on 
widely-spread and thick clay-beds, and forming 
the source of water-supply to all the shallow 
wells and land-springs of London and its 
immediate neighbourhood. If his readers will 
follow. Mr, Prestwich’s advice, and discard 
from their minds the feeling of indifference or 
slight that familiarity with such rough and 


common materials as gravels might be apt to 
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engender,—.if they will dissociate the homeliness 
and commonness of the substances which they 
have to examine from the abstract beauty and 
grandeur of the inquiry itself, and “ not allow 
the rudeness of the tablet to call off attention 
from the value of the inscriptions,” they will 
find a fertile source of pleasant and useful 
knowledge and speculation in these very gravel- 
beds of Clapham, London, Kew, Brentford, 
Clapton, Hackney, and elsewhere. 

Thence, how, and when did the gravels get 
here? are the questions proposed for solution in 
this first lecture. The nature and characters of 
of the rough stones and smoother pebbles form- 
ing this gravel show that they were chiefly 
derived from the broken and more or less worn 
fragments of flints which were once consti- 
tuents of a vast area of flinty chalk-beds, long 
since removed by the destructive agency of 
water from some parts of the south-east of 
England. The pebbles, however, point to a 
remote period, when the long continued action 
of the shore-waves slowly wore away great cliffs 
of chalk; whilst the angular gravel-stones 
indicate a different kind of action, whereby 
the broken flints were massed together without 
More than this : 
the pebbles are traceable to certain fossil 
shingle-beds which repose in some parts of the 
country in their original state of beach, or 
nearly so, and must have, therefore, been formed 
long previously, and afterwards brought into 
association with the unrounded fragments by 
having been removed from their resting-places 
to form with the others the present gravel-beds. 

The direction from which these stones and 
pebbles came is then discussed ; and the author 
finds good reason for concluding “ that the 
main bulk of the gravel has been derived and 
transported from the Surrey Downs and Sussex 
Hills.” But how 7— 


“1st. Was it by the sudden and transient 
action of a body of water, passing rapidly over the 
surface and sweeping down with irresistible force 
the debris of the hills of Surrey upon the plain 
of the valley of the Thames? 2ndly. Or was it by 
the action of a large river, flowing through 
Sussex and Surrey, and then into the Thames 
Valley, and bringing down debris or fragments of 
the rocks over which it passed? 3rdly. Could 
the ordinary action of sea-currents have scattered 
the gravel over the surface? 4thly. Or, finally, 
was the destruction of the chalk, and the strewing 
of the flints over the surface of the adjacent 
London clay, the result of ice-action, and transport 
by coast-ice and icebergs ? ” 

Mr. Prestwich leaves the question undecided 
for want of determinate evidence ; but Mr. 
Godwin-Austen’s supposition of the agency of 
ice in a great freshwater.lake is as well sup- 
ported by the observed facts as any other of 
the hypotheses. 

_A more tangible subject is the zoological 
history of the animals that existed during the 
period when the gravels were being formed, 
and the remains of which became here and 
there imbedded in them, and in the associated 
loams. When was the gravel deposited ? is a 
question answered best by finding the relative 
geological date of these bones and shells which 
are found fossil in it. The elephant, rhinoceros, 
cat; hyena, wolf, bear, horse, ox, aurochs, 
musk-ox, rein-deer, and red deer, are all repre- 
sented in this old natural cemetery. But there 


are few of the existing species amongst them ; | 


the majority are of extinct species: on the 
contrary, some of the little shells that are fre- 
quently found in abundance with these fossil 
bones are of extinct forms ; but the greater 
number still exist as species at the present 








day. These circumstances indicate that the 
gravels were laid down in what is kriown as the 
“* post-pliocene” period, which, though at an 
immeasurable distance from our time, only just 
preceded the present order of things. 

The relation of the gravel to the present sur- 
face of the ground, and the relative age of the 
existing valleys, are considered in the conclud- 
ing portion of this lecture. 

The “ London Clay,” its structure, age, and 
organic contents, are treated of in the second 
lecture, which thus takes us downward beneath 
the surface, and backwards in time to the 
eocene period of geologists. The form of the 
Thames Valley, and the comparative structure 
of the hills of Norwood, Hampstead, Highgate, 
&c., are explained ; the position of the London 
clay in relation to the chalk and other strata, 
its thickness, and its fossils are successively 
described. 

Minute but innumerable foraminifera, a few 
corals, many crabs and lobsters, numberless 
nautili and other shells, large and small, a 
prodigious variety of fishes,—rays, sharks, 
sword-fishes, sea-perches, &c., and crowds of 
turtles, inhabited the sea which deposited the 
mud now changed into “ London clay ;” and the 
land washed by that old sea was clad with dense 
forests of pine-trees, and with palms, spice- 
plants, the acacia, the cotton-plant, the orange, 
and other herbs and trees innumerable ; and was 
traversed by a broad river which swept down 
to the sea the fruits and leaves and stems from 
the jungles, and buried in its sea-borne silt the 
relics of great snakes and crocodiles, of birds 
and mammals, plants, shells, and zoophytes. 

In the third lecture still lower strata are 
described : namely, the “ Lower London Ter- 
tiaries,” including the “ Basement-bed of the 
London Clay,” the “ Woolwich and Reading 
Series,’ and the “Thanet Sands.” These are 
distinct members of the Tertiary system, and 
for their clear definition geologists owe much 
to the labours and writings of Mr. Prestwich. 

An interesting point in this lecture is the 
fossil botany of one part of the Tertiary period 
represented by the Reading clays, in which 
Mr. Prestwich has found numerous fossil leaves, 
like those of the fig or mulberry, the walnut, 
laurel, eugenia, soapberry-tree, sumach, cassia, 
and the oak. These point to the existence of 
a climate less tropical than that which the suc- 
ceeding London Clay flora indicates. The 
subject of Artesian wells is also incidentally 
noticed. The lecture concludes with theoretical 
considerations as to the continuous geological 
history of this portion of the British area. 
The author here enters into speculative in- 
quiries suggested by the facts described in his 
lectures ; and, taking the strata in reversed 
order, that is, in the order of their formation, 
he explains the succession of changes in the 
distribution of land and water which brought 
about the formation of the successive sedi- 
mentary deposits now known as the Tertiary 
strata, under the names above alluded to. 

Necessarily putting aside the present physical 








geography of Europe, Mr. Prestwich takes us 
to an old land, formed of a widely-extended 
| area of chalk, and washed by the first “ Ter- 
tiary” sea ; and points to the formation of the 
\“Thanet sands” as its sea-bed, with the 
| “ Blackheath pebble-beds” as its shingle. We 
| then watch the slow alterations of level which 
give rise to lands near by, whence pour down 
| streams and rivers laden with mud, and bearing 
| down leaves and trunks of trees to form the 
be Woolwich and Reading beds.” The land 
| still changes, and the sea creeps over it, de- 


which a river, rushing. from the south, brings 
the spoils of a nearly tropical land,—this is 
the sea of the “ London Clay ;” and the sea 
shallows, and spreads more and more, and a 
sandy set of beds (“Bagshot Sands”) is the 
result in one locality, shelly beds in another, 
and at other points new rivers from the granitic 
lands of the west pour in the clay mud which 
is to supply the porcelain-clay of Dorset. 
Then comes a change, indeed! The Alps rise 
up, and great alterations result in the con- 
figuration and climate of the whole region. 
After a while those operations come into play 
to form the gravels described in the first of 
these lectures ; and are followed, at a long in- 
terval, by the last uprise of the land and the 
scooping out of the present valleys. 

To make clear this long and complicated 
history, interesting in its every problem,—to 
awaken attention to the intellectual gratifica- 
tion to be obtained in the pursuit of geological 
knowledge,—has been the aim of Mr. Prest- 
wich in these philosophical and popular lectures 
‘On the Ground beneath us, 








Recollections of West-End Life; with Sketches of 
Society in Paris, India, &c., &e. By Major 
Chambre. 2 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
Lorp Expon could not well be more astonished 
at Mr. Brougham’s professing to discover an 
analogy between him and Napoleon Bonaparte, 
than the readers of this book are likely to be 
on finding that, in Major Chambre’s dialect, 
the West End means the West Indies. There 
is, certainly, about a chapter and a half which 
may, by a liberal construction, be considered to 
refer to the only region of Great Britain with 
which it is well-bred to be acquainted, but the 
principal portion, both for extent and impor- 
tance, deals with the domains of “ Yellow 
Jack,” where the author long discharged the 
responsible functions of barrack-master. We 
are afraid that this savours of a bibliopolic 
stratagem. Certainly we had been led to 
anticipate a work somewhat in the style of 
‘Raikes’s Diary,—an expectation assuredly 
not weakened by the sight of a frontispicce 
indelibly associated in our mind with remi- 
niscences of a hairdresser’s shop, and which it is 
difficult to imagine any one exhibiting without 
its being much more closely connected with 
his book than Major Chambre ever was with 
the original, George IV. 

Notwithstanding his padded form and unin- 
tellectual features, we suspect that George IV. 
will some day occupy a more respectable posi- 
tion in history than the present generation 
seem disposed to accord him. Not that his 
character admits of being contemplated in any 
very interesting or dignified point of view, but 
it will probably be eventually allowed that 
there is some difference between a good-natured 
voluptuary and a heartless monster ; and that 
with all the king’s defects of head and heart, 
he neither wanted talents, dignity, munificence, 
nor affability. With the best will in the 
world, Major Chambre can tell us little about 
him. What he does say will do the king no 
discredit :-— 

“When George IV. went to Hanover, he was 
escorted as far as Calais by a squadron under the 
orders of the High Admiral, then Duke of Clarence. 
The royal barge was manned to take him on shore, 
and at the same moment the Calais pilot-boat came 
alongside the royal yacht. The king immediately 
gave the preference to the latter, much to the 
delight of the French, who considered it a great 
condescension on his part. Vast crowds were 





| positing mud and shells in a great bay, into 





assembled on the jetty, and in landing, his cap 
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ell off amongst ‘them. . A Tittle boy, pushing 

through the spectators, picked it up, and presented 
it to him. George IV. stopped, pulled some scve- 
reigns out of his pocket, and gave them to the 
fortunate urchin. This incident was loudly cheered 
by the lookers-on; and he then got into an open 
carriage, in waiting to convey him to the Hotel 
Dessin. 

“As he slowly advanced through the dense 
masses, he was “well receiv ed, and bowed his 
salutations in return. The cavalcade had turned 
into the street leading out of the Grande Place, 
and he was bowing to the people on his right and 
left, when his eye suddenly caught sight of 
Brummell, standing on the steps of a shoemaker’s 
shop; and his astonishment was so great, that, 
for the moment he quite forgot his kingly bearing, 
and, throwing up his hands, he exclaimed, ‘ D—n 
it, there’s old Brummell !’ ” 


With Brummell, George IV.’s living cari- 
cature and whilome alter ego, Major Chambre 
at one time maintained a considerable inti- 
macy. This was at Calais, long after “the 
glass of fashion” had been consigned to the 
lumber-room. The Majors anecdotes are 
neither very new nor very striking, this per- 
haps excepted :— 


“He was rather inclined to be superstitious 
latterly ; and he told me a curious story of a six- 
pence, which he fancied had infiuenced his des- 
tinies. One moonlight morning he was going 
home, after having passed his night at White’s, 
when he observed something shining on the pave- 
ment of Hill-street, Berkeley-square. He picked 
it up, and it proved to be a sixpence with a hole 
in it. Considering this as a token of good luck, 
he never went without it; and assured me that, 
with this magic talisman in his pocket, he won 
wherever he played, and was a gainer of 36,0001. 
in the clubs of London, and 8,000/. at Newmarket. 
He was in the habit of carrying a gold snuff-box 
in his waistcoat-pocket. In returning from an 
evening party, he took it out to get a pinch of 
snuff, and, without being aware of it, the sixpence 
also, which fell to the ground and was lost. From 
that moment his usual good luck failed him. He 
gradually lost his winnings, and was obliged to 
retire to the Continent.” 


It may be some excuse for Major Chambre’s 
chary notice of the West End that, in his time, 
the West End was literally “not much to 
speak of ”:— 


** Belgravia had not sprung into existence. The 
Five Fields, where Eaton-square and its neigh- 
bourhood now stand, were swampy grounds, into 
which rubbish was cast; and the Life Guards 
occasionally went there to exercise. Chelsea 
bun-house, so well known to all schoolboys, was 
approached by green fields, and Tyburnia had 
few or no dwellings on it. Regent-street, which 
had been authorized by an Act of Parliament in 
1818, had not been long opened as a public 
thoroughfare. Nash gave the plans; and to him 
we are indebted for the removal of dirty, narrow 
lanes, a labyrinth of courts, and the present street, 
which opened an easy communication between 
Portland-place and Pall-mall. It was a great im- 
provement on old London, although the style of 
architecture he adopted was very defective.” 


These memoirs are by no means fertile in 
reminiscences of personal adventure. Major 
Chambre entered the army in 1815, just before 
the Waterloo campaign, in which, to his great 
vexation, his youth prevented his taking a 
share. He served, however, with the Army of 
Occupation in France, and brought home a very 
tolerable specimen of French wit :— 


“ One night, at a party, there was an elderly 
lady who was always dressed like a girl, witha 
low body and short sleeves. A Frenchman to 
whom I was speaking, alluding to her, said ‘ Si 





j’avais un bras de mére (mer), j je le mettrois dans 
La Manche.’ ” 


Having laughed with the French, he proceeds 
to laugh at them :— 


“It was quite marvellous how ignorant the 
French of 1815 were of anything connected with 
England. They knew about as much of us as we 
do ‘of Japan and its inhabitants. To give some 
idea of this, I will quote an article from the 
Moniteur, written only four years from the period 
of which I am speaking; I give it verbatim as it 
appeared in the official journal : 

«To know the distressed state of England, you 
have only to take a view of the present condition 
of the capital. The impoverished merchants, con- 
strained to reduce the number of their draught- 
horses, now convey their merchandise on the foot 
pavements in wheelbarrows; so that what used to 
be a promenade for ladies, is become as ruinous and 
as dirty as the road itself. Soon after nightfall 
almost a total darkness prevails, from the inability 
of the inhabitants to pay the duty on their lamps, 
which, like that of their windows, or light, has 
become excessive. Scarcely a soirée or midnight 
revel is to be seen in the mansions of distinction. 
Devonshire House, once so gay, no longer shines 
with splendour ; and the sounds of the lute and the 
harp have given place to the clangour of the watch- 
men’s rattles, as alarms to the affrighted housse 
keeper to guard his property against the attack- 
of masked depredators. The only remaining Theatre 
Royal being deserted, is conv erted into a riding- 
school ; 3; and Mesdames Billington and Catalani 
sing at Sadler’s Well, before an audience composed 
of sailors and handicraftsmen.’ ” 


The second volume is divided among Brazil, 
Aldershott, and the West Indies. Our author's 
account of Jamaica resembles what one might 
expect to find in an ordinary book of travels, 
but is distinguished by much observation and 
good sense. Here is a passage on the prospects 
of the island :— 


“Tf it should prove that the exportation of one 
particular commodity, such as sugar, should never 
again reach the point to which it once attained, it 
does not follow by any means that the emancipa- 
tion was a failure. Under the old system, the 
West India colonies were nothing more nor less 
than sugar farms ; they produced nothing else, but 
a small quantity of coffee. Everything was subor- 
dinate to, and sacrificed to the cultivation of the 
sugar-cane. The soil, of a prodigious fertility in 
many parts, did not even feed its inhabitants, 
There was little cattle, and no beasts of burden, 
as in the French colonies at the present moment. 
The rations of the slave were principally salted 
herrings, brought from England. Such a situation 
was unnatural, and could only be put an end to by 
emancipation. The result will be, that the efforts 
of the native population will not be exclusively 
directed to the production of sugar, but industry 
will be directed into other channels. There will 
be artisans, who before could scarcely be said to 
exist ; and many articles of common use will be 
manufactured in the islands, which are now 
brought from England. 

“ Are we to consider from this, that the great 
measure of emancipation was a failure? Decidedly 
not. Who would have cause to complain?. It 
would not be the blacks, assuredly. Would it be 
the merchants of the mother-country ? Certainly 
not; for it must always be more advantageous to 
traffic with a population in easy circumstances, 
than with a people of whom the majority is poor, 
and consumes little. If, as is supposed by many, 
the blacks should one day or other become the 
sole owners of land in the island, and the whites 
be only met with as merchants in the seaport 
towns,—after what I have already stated, I can 
see nothing to justify alarm.” 


Neither can we. No consummation could 
be more desirable than that Jamaica’should be 


——— Ste neem 


efficiently. cultivated. “by a free landholding 
peasantry, be they white or black ; and shoul 

the Emancipation Act succeed in effecting this, 
it will prove as great a triumph in an econo- 
mical as in a philanthropic point of view, 
Doubtless this result will only have been 
attained at the cost of much individual suffer. 
ing and ruin, but we do not see that any one is 
to blame for this except the planters, who for 
eleven years turned a deaf ear to the intreaties 
of the English Government, that they would do 
something towards guiding and facilitating the 
change which all rational men had long fore- 
seen to be inevitable. The legislative wisdom 
of these colonial patres conscripti was thus 
amusingly exhibited in one of their own news- 
papers :— 


“« Bill for the better Regulation of the Weather. 


“Mr. Panton introduced this Bill with his 
usual energy. He declared it was necessary for 
the welfare of the country—necessary for the 
benefit of the sugar-planter, advantageous to the 
coffee-grower, and imperatively required in these 
times of democracy and anarchy. The honourable 
and learned member then proposed the following 
Bill :—*“ Jamaica, 8.8. Whereas divers quantities 
of rain do fall in this her Majesty’s island of 
Jamaica, to the great injury of divers liege sub- 
jects, and to the great damage of public roads and 
the serious detriment of crops; and whereas the 
seasons are irregular, and great mischief is un- 
lawfully done by the elements ; for remedy thereof, 
may it please your Most Excellent Majesty, that 
it may be enacted, and it is hereby enacted, by 
the Governor, Council, and Assembly of this her 
Majesty’s island of Jamaica, that from and after 
the passing of this Act, no more rain shall be 
allowed to fall in any one month than is particu- 
larly mentioned, stated, and set forth in the 
schedule to this Act annexed, and marked with the 
letter A.” (The next paragraph directs all public 
officers to order such rain to cease; and if it con- 
tinue to fall one minute after this Act shall have 
been read, then all such rain shall be held to be a 
felony, punishable as hereinafter described.) 

“© Mr. Lowndes said he highly approved of the 
principle of the Bill. He wished a clause to be 
introduced to regulate the rising and setting of 
the sun. 

“*Mr, Bernard said he was authorized to state 
that the Governor was prevented by his instruc- 
tions from passing any Act to regulate the sun. 

«Mr. King. Does this instruction extend to 
the moon ? 

«¢Mr. Bernard. I can assure the honourable 
member it does not.’ ” 


An outbreak -of. yellow fever occasions the 
introduction of this shrewd apologue :— 


“The Eastern story says that, once upon & 
time, a pious Moslem was worshipping at sunrise, 
when he saw a hideous phantom approaching him, 
and the following conversation passed between 
them :—‘ Who art thou ?’—‘ The plague” ‘ Whi- 
ther goest thou ?’—‘ To Cairo.’ ‘ Wherefore ?’— 
‘To kill ten thousand,’ ‘ Go not.’—‘ It is destined 
that I'should.” ‘Go, then, but slay not one more 
than thou hast said.’—* To hear is to obey.’ 

* After the plague was over the tale goes on to 
say that, at the same hour and in the same place, 
the phantom once more appeared to him, and the 
holy man again addressed him thus :—‘ Whence 
comest thou ?’—‘ From Cairo.’ ‘How many per- 
sons hast thou destroyed?’—‘ Ten thousand, 
according to my orders.’ ‘Thou liest; twenty 
thousand are dead.’—‘’Tis true; I killed ten 
thousand, fear carried off the remainder.’ ” 


On the whole, Major Chambre deserves credit 


for having made a very readable book out of 
very slight materials. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. Edited 

Te esc” Gunningham. Now first chronologically 
arranged. Vol. 8. Bentley. i 

A Treatise on Electricity, in oy | and Practice. By 
‘Aug. De la Rive. Translated for the author by Charles 

Vv. Walk , F.R.8. Vol. 3. Longman and Co. 

The Student’s Blackstone. By Robert Malcolm Kerr, LL.D. 
Murray. : ‘ : 
moire of James, Marquis of Montrose, K.G., Captain- 

” vy Scotland. By James Grant. Routledge 


and Co. 
Descendants of the Stuarts: an Unchronicled Page in 
i nd’ s 5 Aaa By W. Townend. Longman 


Co. 
A History of the so-called Jansenist Church of Holland ; 
with a Sketch of its Earlier Annals ; and some Account 
the Brothers of the Common Life. By the Rev. J. M. 
eale, M.A. J. H. and J. Parker. 
The Only Child: a Tale. By Lady Scott. 2 vols. Hurst 
d Blackett. 
Agatha’ Husband: a Novel. By the author of ‘‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. Cheap edition. Chapman 


id Hall. 
Gladys of Harlech: an Historical Romance. 3 vols. 
C. J. Skeet 


The Heiress of Haughton ; or, the Mother's Secret. By the 


author of “ Emilia Wyndham.” T. Hodgson. 
By Robert 


Oars, HLA. Ecinburgh: Paton and Ritchie. 
Andromeda, and other Poems. By Charles Kingsley. 
J. W. Parker and Son. 
Primula: @ Book of Lyrics. R. Hardwicke. 
we of the Lakes ; and other Poems. By 
Nicholas J. poere- ss Ba by ions ee 
ry Amd waited pg 7 Mn ‘Out “of © ancery, 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
We have to chronicle the appearance of the 
eighth volume of Mr. Peter Cunningham’s great 
work, The Correspondence of Horace Walpole. 
As materials for history it is invaluable. The 
arrangement of the letters in their chronological 
order makes it, in fact, a history of the times, 
more entertaining and more easily remembered 
than any continuous narative. - All the changes 
and vicissitudes of political parties are set down 
and commented upon as they occur, and the 
motives and intentions of the actors in the stirring 
scenes of public life are laid bare with a freedom 
and an accuracy of information which none but.a 
man moving in the highest society, like Walpole, 
would venture upon or command. Asa book to take 
up for the amusement of an odd half-hour it stands 
alone. What a preparation for a dinner-party ! 
How completely does it put the mind in tune for 
the conversation of general society! Here a little 
bit of criticism; there a little bit of art; here a little 
party politics, and then a good large bit of scandal, 
if not about your bosom friends, at least about 
their grandmothers. It is indeed the “ most com- 
parative, rascalliest, sweet” companion of an idle 
hour. Pitt, Fox, Burke, Rockingham, Old George, 
lady Di. Beauclerk, Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague, George Selwyn, Johnson, Boswell, Sheridan 
—everybody, in short, that any one cares to know 
anything about, is introduced to us en pantoufles. 
Besides the letters scattered among former edi- 
tions, we observe that there are many which have 
now appeared for the first time; among the rest 
several relating to ‘ The Count of Narbonne,’ a 
tragedy, written by Mr. Jephson, and founded on 
the story of ‘The Castle of Otranto,’ and some 
curious ones respecting the surreptitious publica- 
tion of ‘The Mysterious Mother.’ The following 
criticism on Gibbon is amusing. Poor “ Horry ” 
was not the man to appreciate such a work as ‘The 
Decline and Fall’:—“As if anybody loved reading, 
or did read,” he says to Mason, “ Mr. Gibbon has 
treated them with his vast two volumes. I have 
almost; finished the last, and some parts are more 
entertaining than the other; and yet it has tired me, 
and so I think it did himself. There is no spirit in 
it, nor does any one chapter interest one more than 
“another; which is commonly the case of compila- 
tions, especially in such an eloquent age as this. 
Though these volumes are not polished like the 
‘ou see that he is never thinking of his sub- 
jbut intending to make his periods worthy of 





He has made me a present of 


these volumes, and I am sure I shall have fully | 
paid for them when I have finished them.” The | 


idea of calling ‘ The Decline and Fall’ 


a compila- | Mr. Neale’s History of the so-called Jansenist 


tion !—This volume is enriched by portraits of 
Walpole, from a drawing in the possession of Sir 
Alexander Johnston ; of Anne Luttrell (Mrs. Hor- 
ton), afterwards Duchess of Cumberland; of 
Elizabeth Berkeley, Countess of Craven; of the 
Marquis of Rockingham, and of the Earl of Hert- 
ford. We reserve a more extended notice of this 
work till its completion. 

Uniform with a useful series of ‘“Student’s 
Editions” of standard historical works which Mr. 
Murray is bringing out, under the superintend- 
ence of able editors, appears a volume of “ Selec- 
tions” from the learned author who has “made 
law lovely.” Dr. Malcolm Kerr’s qualifications | 
for preparing The Student’s Blackstone consist in 
his having been the editor of the ‘Commentaries,’ 
in four volumes, which was published last year. 
Of the merits of that book we are unable to speak, 
but it appears to have met with a favourable re- 
ception. This single volume embraces only the 
portions relating to the British Constitution and 
the Rights of Persons. It is, in fact, a condensa- 
tion of Blackstone’s first volume, reduced, as we 
conjecture from Mr. Kerr’s own larger edition, 
and carrying with it brief notices of the more im- 
portant changes that have been effected of late 
years. The task of the editor has simply been to 
reject here and there certain portions of Black- 
stone’s text, and in other instances to supply 
summaries of statutory alterations. No notes or 
references are given (except to the necessary Acts 
of Parliament). A treatise so obviously elemen- 
tary as this is in a great measure removed from 
criticism. It is easy to say that here the editor 
might have been more full, and there less ample ; 
that he might, for instance, at p. 88, have ex- 
plained what is so invariably misunderstood by 
laymen—the actual meaning of the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act; or have varied the 





ambiguous phrase which has been so much 
commented on, viz., that the canons “do not 
bind the laity, whatever regard the clergy may | 
think proper to pay them.” But these are matters | 
of discretion, and on the whole we think Dr. Kerr | 
has exercised it wisely. The most important of | 
his additions appears to be the history, in the ninth 
chapter, of the origin, jurisdiction, and procedure | 
of our courts of justice: a narrative which is in- | 
geniously pieced out with old and new materials. 
The sketch of the rise of Equity jurisdistion, and of 
the character of Lords Nottingham and Hardwicke, 
is discriminating and judicious. The provisions of 
the recent acts establishing Courts of Probate, 
and of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, are in- 
serted in their proper place. The volume closes 
with a treatise on Corporations, which up to a cer- 
tain point is satisfactory. When, however, Dr. 
Kerr comes to speak of the Winding-up Acts of 
1848 and 1849, he has been led into an in- 
accuracy. He says, p. 555 :—“ The effect of the 
flood of litigation carried on under these acts was 
to throw a very strong light upon the principles 
of legislation applicable to joint-stock companies ; 
and the knowledge was purchased:at an enormous 
expense, which has recently led to the repeal of the 
Registration and Wéinding-up Acts. This has 
been effected by the statute of the 19th and 20th 
Vict., ¢. 27.” This is not quite correct: the 
Winding-up Acts are not repealed, although the 
Registration Acts are, by the 19th and 20th Vict., 
c. 27. That statute provides only that the 
Winding-up Acts shall not apply to companies 
registered under its provisions. Nor is any men- 
tion made of the Winding-up Act of last session. 
The above error, which cannot be overlooked, 
though of limited practical importance, does not, 
however, diminish our confidence in Dr. Kerr’s | 
treatise, especially in those portions of it which 
treat of long-established and constitutional law ; 
and in these points especially it will be doubtless 
a useful guide to the class of readers for which it 
is intended. 

Those who like to tread the thorny paths of 
religious polemics will find a congenial study in 





| wives after marriage. 


Church of Holland. The book opens with an 
introductory sketch of the great Jansenist and 
Molinist . controversy of the seventeenth century, 
when Jansenius and Quesnel, Arnauld and Pascal, 
with their diseiples at Port Royal, maintained the 
doctrine of St. Augustin against all the logic and 
power of the Jesuits. The Church of Holland 
generally followed. the Jansenist doctrines; and, 
on the death of the Archbishop of Utrecht, Peter 
Codde, in 1710, the Pope refused to permit the 
election by the chapter,; and the consecration of 
a successor to the see. At length, in 1723, the 
chapter proceeded to the election in disregard of 
the Pope’s authority. Their choice fell upon 
Cornelius Steinoven, who was duly consecrated 
by the Bishop of Babylon (in partibus), on the 
15th of October, 1724. Benedict XIII., who 
had just succeeded to the papal throne, declared 
his consecration, however, to be illicit and exe- 
crable. But on the death of Steinoven, the 
chapter of Utrecht proceeded to elect a successor, 
who was consecrated as before. By this act the 
schism appears to have been consummated ; and 
ever since that time a succession of Jansenist 
clergy, not in communion with the Church of 
Rome, has been maintained in Holland. The 
present Jansenist Church of Utrecht is not ina 
very flourishing. condition; but it continues to 
linger on with a sort of smouldering vitality ; and 
though its clergy are daily diminishing in numbers, 
the laity, according to Mr. Neale, are rather in- 
creasing, and many converts from Protestantism 
join them. Mr. Neale is an agreeable writer, 
and his book appears to us, so far as we can judge 
of a subject quite out of our sphere, a useful 
addition to the history of religious opinions. 
Agatha’s Husband is the last addition to 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s Select Library cf 
Fiction. It will be welcomed by railway tra- 
vellers, though the smallness of the print, com- 


| bined with the tremulous motion of the carriages, 


will make it difficult to read except by the very 
young. But they are the chief patrons of novels. 
The point on which the story turns, is the power 
of high-minded men to win the love of their 
This is a theme which is 
in some danger of being worn out by too much use. 

We have often wondered for whom such books 
as The Heiress of Haughton are written. Novel- 
reading lady’s-maids are hardly sufficiently numer- 
ous to create an adequate demand for them. We 
do not pretend to have read this book through : 
we do not think we are bound in duty to submit 
to so terrible an infliction. But even a cursory 
glance was sufficient to convince us of the fact 
that it is thickly filled with bad English, false 
sentiment, and erroneous morality ; together with 
powdered footmen, baronets, prize-fighters, castles, 
carriages, and everything that is most aristocratic 
and enchanting to the inhabitants of the servants’ 
hall. 

In Christian Baptism Spiritual, not Ritual, 
Mr. Robert Macnair endeavours to show that 
when our Lord commanded the Apostles to bap- 
tize their converts, he did not intend them to 
understand his words in their ordinary acceptation ; 
he merely intended to inculcate “upon disciples 
the duty of imparting spiritual influences, of 
converting sinners, and building up converts in 
their most holy faith.” In order to support this 
view, he’ maintains that St. Peter, and the rest of 
the Apostles, Philip the deacon, and all who are 
actually recorded in Scripture to have baptized 
converts to Christianity, were simply mistaken, 
as the whole Church has been ever since their 


| time, until the rise of the Society of Friends, 


whose doctrines on the subject of the sacraments 
Mr. Macnair has adopted. It seems to us, from 
a cursory glance of Mr. Macnair’s book, that, by 
his system of exegesis, any meaning, or no mean- 
ing at all, according to the views of the inter- 
preter, might be extracted from the text of 
Scripture. But we do not profess to understand 
theological questions. 
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New Hditions. always dealt with social evils. When it was first 
Gertrude. By the author of “Amy Herbert.’ New | promulgated, society was in danger of dissolution 
00 meg ak Longman and be ees ee | from the selfishness and universal hatred of man to 
ean eam Navigation an e ean £o08t. . 4g si Whoetat? : 
Rainey. Second Edition, New York ; D.’ Appleton | his fellow. The remedy presented by Christianity 
and Co.; London : Triibner and Co. was meals eaten in common, prefaced by the kiss of 
Soe eth some octontion | peace. In the Middle Ages; the military and feudal 
We have already called our readers aitention | spirit threatened: to make the world one great 
te the very elegant, but cheap edition of ‘wales by | battle-field, while the peaceful arts of life were 
poe a nad of * Amy ia en s eS | despised. The missionaries of Christianity, many 
> —— pe aa ; rw big sang noe ne | Of them taken from the highest ranks of the mili- 
mitt cE aot Rinses ox te a Phas py | pra | tary classes, assumed the form of agricultural 
3 ry rtrude, a story |). : , . he. 
founded on the cases of conscience, which | labourers, builders, painters, caligraphers, &c., and 


not be sanctioned from year to year, and is noy 
protested against,” 

It will be seen that this amendment is couched 
in terms of bitter irony. Now, irony is the mos 
offensive figure of speech which a gentleman cay 
indulge in. It was in irony that Socrates especially 
delighted, and we therefore do not wonder tha; 
he was poisoned. 

Mr, Dickens proceeded to support his ironies! 
amendment in a speech pitched throughout in the 
same exasperating and discordant key. 

In this amiable and conciliatory tone, Mr, 


come before that class of society which is raised 
above the more vulgar temptations to dis- 
honesty and fraud. Conscience—that mysterious 
principle to which some deny any existence—has 
furnished all writers, Pagan and Christian, with 
their noblest themes. The Greek tragedy, and 
the romance of chivalry, are alike inspired by it: 
a sufficient answer to those who would class 
it among the things which have no existence. 
There it is in the human mind, however ycu may 
explain it. In the Middle Ages it found its 
expression in such exquisite allegories us the 
Sangreal. With us it appears in tales of dcmestic 
life, teaching us to sacrifice self-interest. and the 
passions to the laws of Christian morals. These | 
tales are the moral teachers of the wives and 
mothers of England ; and though we believe them 
to be far from perfect as works of art, we rejoice 
to find that the circle of their influence is so 
large. Of ‘Amy Herbert,’ nearly 10,000 copies 
were circulated even in its more expensive form, 

Ocean Steam-Navigation and the Ocean Post, 
is a work which has excited considerable attention 
on the other side of the Atlantic, and will well | 
repay the study to those who are interested in the 
subject of steam-navigation. Its primary object 
is to impress upon the Government of the United 
States the necessity of taking the “ ocean post ” 
into their own hands. Fast ocean-mails, in Mr. 
Rainey’s opinion, are necessary for the commerce, 
the defences, the diplomacy, the management of 
the navy, and the honour of the United States. 
Fast steamers.alone can furnish rapid transit for 
the mails. But such steamers cannot rely upon 
feeights; and, moreover, the cost of original con- 
struction, the repairs, and fuel of such steamers, 
would be ruinous to any private company. From 
these premises the obvious conclusion is, that 
the transmission of the ocean post should be 
a function of government. ‘This is a subject 
with which we have little or nothing to do, 
But in the course of his argument Mr. Rainey 
discusses many questions interesting to a mari- 
time country like England, such as—‘ How can 
mail-speed be attained ?’ and ‘The British system 
and its results.’ To this system he gives his hearty 
approval; and after showing the splendid results 
obtained by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam: | 
Navigation Company, subsidized as it is by 
government to carry the mails, he urges upon 
his own government that, if America intends suc- 
cessfully to rival Great Britain in the race of 
commerce, she must adopt the mail system which 
enables Great Britain to exercise a commanding 
iainenen upon nations the most remote from her 
shores. 








Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &e. 
~~ on Church Penitentiaries. By John Armstrong, D.D. | 
dited by the Rev. T, 8, Oarter Myall, J. H. and J. | 
Parker. | 
In one of Mr. Dickens’s books a crazy old gen- 
tleuian is reptesetited as on all occasions giving 
the thost practical and useful advice. A boy runs 
away from a cruel guardian and comes to his aunt , 
half-naked, having been obliged to sell his clothes | 
to pay his fare in the waggon. The aunt asks the | 
crazy gentleman to advise her what to do with 
him. “Get him a new suit of clothes,” is the | 
sensible and practical reply of the crazy old | 
gentleman. This is somewhat the manner in 
| 


| 
| 


which Christianity may be observed to have 


| by that means removed the reproach from manual | 


| labour, At the present time,the “great social evil” 


Dickens, after comparing the accounts of the 
society to the fantastic ravings of a lunatic, 


vell. 3s, 6d. 
| Spurgeon’s (Rev.C. H.) Sermons (Pulpit Lib.), Vol. I1.,8vo. cl.3s. 
| Stepping Stone to Astronomy, 18m ed, 1s. 


| is drawing many a theory from the busy brains of | pledged himself not to open his lips again until 


philanthropists and legislators. Again Christianity | next year, when he would moot the same question, 
steps in with her practical remedy in the shape of | His resolution, he knew, “ would be duly seconded, 
houses of refuge for penitent women, and of highly- | duly put from the chair, and duly negatiyed, 
educated ladies foregoing the pleasures of society, | Those who negatived it would be contented, those 
and devoting themselves to raising the bodies and | who proposed it would be contented, and all par. 
souls of their fallen sisters from the slough of | ties would be satisfied. It would, then be pn. 
guilt and of despond. Of those who have taken | claimed to the world that the accounts. of the 
this very obvious and unphilosophical view of the | Literary Fund were quite satisfactory; that such 
matter, none have been more devoted than the | an appropriation of money, subscribed. with a 
late Dr. Armstrong, Bishop of Grahamstown, | clearly defined object, was quite right; that its 
Both personally and with his pen did he advocate | continuance as a distinctive feature of the Literary 
the cause of the unfortunate victims of the vices | Fund was consistent with its profession, and tended 
of men. We rejoice to see that his Essays on | to uphold the institution in the general conf. 
Church Penitentiaries have been collected and | dence; that its continuance should be sanctioned, 
edited by Mr. Carter,—himself, we believe, a zealous | and that it was not protested against.” 
labourer in the same field. As Mr. Dickens prophesied, his amendment was 
actually negatived by a majority of 70 to 14, ina 
meeting consisting of contributors to the Fund, 
and some who may possibly have been recipients 
of its bounty,—persons who could not by any 
possibility have had any corrupt motives for the 
vote they gave. 

But the question arises, are these seventy 
members of the society—among whom were Lonl 


List of New Books. 


Bacon's Essays, by Dr. Whately, 4th ed., 8vo, ¢cl., 10s. 6d. 
Billets & Bivouacs, or Military Adventures, 12mo, bds., 1s. 6d. 
Book and Its Story, new ed., 12mo. cl., red edges, 4s. 4 
Bowring’s(E. A.) Book of Psalmsin English Verse, cr.8vo.cl.5s. 
Brownlow’s (M. H. M.) Memoir, fep. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d, 


Buckland’s(F. T.) Curiosities of Natl. Hist. {nd ed.12mo, cl.,6s. 
Cassell’s Pop. Educator (re-issue), Vol. TV., 4to, el., 1s, 6a. 
Dela Kive'sBlectricity. teanel by aa te. Se oi Stanhope, Mr, Monckton Milnes, Mr. Cardwell, 
Bs vere) aor Dante pow ar. O, | Sit Henry Eliscommitted by that vote to th 
hawards'sd, Hist, English Lang, 1smo,swa.(clelseseries).is. peeposine which Mr. Charles Dickens sought to 
Froude’s(d. A) iistery po mma may 9 pe naa ga ind them ? Are they nailed to the assertion of the 
Hardwicke’s Shilfing House of Commons, ryl.s2ne, cl. is. | principle that from 402. to 457. ought to be spent 
Rnepanes, =}, Sm, C. 16, on.the distribution of every 100J. of the society’s 
fcp. 8vo,bds., is.6d.,cl.,2s.6a, | relief? No such thing. And simply for this 
C2, 870i Oi, 98.60. reason,—the principle itself is a myth, the off: 
spring. of that fertile imagination which has 
deservedly placed Mr. Dickens in the foremost 
rank of living novelists. It is an old sophism— 
known a thousand years ago by the name of 
ignoratio elenchi—to take it for granted that your 
opponent asserts an absurdity, and then to show 
that his assertion is absurd, It is easy to assume 
that a public body are guilty of acts of monstrous 
Re ee Ee oon ot na corruption, and upon that assumption to cover 
Turner's (fh experiments on living fniniala Sy0, et? Ss’ea, | them with obloguy. But when the original 
Van der Hoeven’s (J.) Handbk, of Zoology, 8vo, ¢l., Vol. 1f.,308. | assumption is proved to be unfounded, the obloquy 
PEGE TR SOE TE: Piet will recoil upon the head of the accuser, Mr. 
Robert Bell, in his very able speech in reply, 
showed that the cost of administering the relief 
granted by the Literary Fund was somewhat under 
ane 20 per cent.—a statement in which he was con- 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE “ LITERARY FUND.” | firmed by Mr. Reeve, the editor of the ‘ Edinburgh 
On Wednesday last the annual-field-day came off | Review.’ But in gratuitous assumption Mr. Dickens 
with great éclat at the rooms of the Literary | felt himself to be strong. Having made his uv- 
Fund, in Great Russell-street, and gentlemen had | founded statement, he pledged himself not to 
the pleasure of laying in a nice little stock of | discuss it. Argument, he knew, would be fatal 
heart-burnings to last them till this time next | to him. : Ais 
year. Lord Stanhope presided with his usual| But the issue was not confined within the 
grace; and, by his calm impartial courtesy, suc- narrow bounds of the adoption or rejection of Mr. 
ceeded in preventing differences of opinion from | Dickens’s principle. In concluding his speech, he 
degenerating into personal: altercation. committed the fatal imprudence of introducing 
After the report had been read, Mr. Charles | into the discussion a pamphlet, entitled “The 
Dickens moved the following amendment :— | Case of the Reformers in the Literary Fund, 
“That the accounts of the Literary Fund, | which had been sent by these gentlemen to all 
showing a systematic expenditiire of from 402. to | the members, and to which we last week alluded. 
45. in the giving away of every 100/. of thefunds | He thus enabled Mr. Robert Bell to expose, _ 
are not quite satisfactory. »That such an appro- | ment by statement, and paragraph by paragrap!, 
priation of money subscribed with a clearly defined | what we will venture to call the most disingenuous 
object. is not quite right; that its continuance as | document (for we do not like fo use strong oo 
a distinctive feature of the Literary Fund is not | guage) that was ever put forth by the mos 
so consistent with the professions of the Li | unscrupulous partisan in the most violent excite- 
Fund as to tend to uphold that institution in the | ment of the bitterest party-conflict. ; 
general confidence; that its continuance should} We will instance a few examples as specimels, 





cunteacti-—aniieitetia one 
Havelock (Sirf), byRev- rn 
—_—_—____—, by Rev. W:. Broce 
Kingsley’s (C.) Andromeda and other Poems, fep. 8vo, cl. 5s. 
Love of the Atonement; Expos. of Isaiah liif., fep. 8vo, cl., 5s. 


‘ulloch’s (Rey, C.) Christ and His Lambs, 12mo, cl, 1s, 6d. 
Macnair’s(R.)Christn. Baptism Spiritual, notRitual,12mo,cl.3s, 
Miller’s(T.) Birds, Bees, and Blossoms; Poems, pt. ee 
Milner’s (J. 'T.) Christian Theology, 12mo, cl,, 4th ed., 3s. 6d. 
Morton’s (J. L.) Resources of Estates, ryl. 8vo, cl., 318. 6d. 
Old Palace (the), by Julia Tilt, 2-vols., post 8vo, cl., 21s. 

Only Child ; a Noyel, re y Scott, 2 vols, post 8vo, cl., 21s. 
Pahiner's (Mrs.) Way of Holiness, new ed., 18mo, cl., 2s. 
Practieal Mechanics’ Journ1.,Vol. IL, 2nd Series, 4t0, cl. 14s. 
Ramsay's (E. B.) Remis. of Scott. Life, 12mo, cl, 3s., 
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to show the spirit in which this document is con- 
ceived, and the faith which ought to be placed in 
its statements, 

The chief expenditure of the Literary Fund, 
consists of the salary paid to the secretary, and the 
rent of the house. The original appointment of a 
secretary was proposed by Mr. Dilke, one of the 
three “ Reformers ;” and the secretary’s salary had 
peen, from time to time increased to 200/., some- 
times on the motion of Mr. Dilke himself, until it 
was fixed at its present amount of 200/. a-year, by 
avote of the general body. Yet this amount of 
the secretary’s salary is the chief ground of accu- 
sation upon which Mr. Dilke relies in his attempt 
to damage the committee in publie estimation. 
Secresy as to the object of the charity, is a vital 
principle of the society ; and the idea that a mem- 
ber'of the committee could, with impunity, divulge 
the names of the literary men who had been 
obliged to seek for relief from it, would be fatal 
to its hold on public confidence. Now, amongst the 
allegations brought forward by the “ Reformers,” 
in the “case ” against the actual committee, is a 
statement that one of the members of that 
committee actually did give a list of the re- 
cipients of the corporation’s bounty to a book- 
seller, who published it. This is a grave charge 
to, bring against a body of men, among whom 
are Mr. Monckton Milnes, Mr. Cardwell, the 
Bishop of Oxford, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
and Lord Stanhope. Still the allegation is true 
in a certain sense. It is not verbally a fualse- 
hood: it is only a suggestio falsi,—an attempt 
to blacken men’s characters without being guilty 
of a formal untruth. 

The crime was committed by a member of the 
committee: not of the present committee, observe, 
but of the committee which existed nineteen years 
ago; and the traitor was immediately expelled ! 

Again, the reformers allege that the committee 
have voted 1002. a piece to the widows of two of 
their members. This also is a heavy charge 
against Lord Stanhope, Lord Lansdowne, Mr. 
Monckton Milnes, Sir Henry Ellis, the Bishop of 
Oxford, and other men of characters hitherto be- 
lieved to be spotless, but who must have sat by and 
permitted such a palpable act of corrupt partiality. 
They must surely be overwhelmed with shame 
when, by means of Mr. Dickens’s pamphlet, such 
a dishonest act is fixed upon them, and exposed to 
the light of day. But here, again, the undying 
nature of a corporation has stood Mr. Dickens and 
his fellow-accusers in good stead. The committee, 
who are responsible for this act, whether it were 
tight or wrong, was the committee of thirty years 
ago, Mr. Dickens might just as well accuse Lord 
Derby of high treason because Lord Bolingbroke 
corresponded with the Pretender. Both were 
British Ministers, just as the gentlemen who admi- 
nistered the affairs of the Literary Fund thirty 
years ago went by the same corporate name as the 
present committee, 

The three “Reformers,” desiring to show the 
Tuinous effects of the present committce’s mis- 
management on the interests of the Fund, make a 
comparison between the number of subscribers in 
1803, and. the number of subscribers in 1857. 
They state, then, that in 1802 the number of 
subscribers was 394, whereas in 1857 it was 100. 
The real state of the case, shown by the books of 
the. Corporation, open to the inspection of ail 
members, is, that in 1802 there were 274 sub- 
seribers, while in 1857 there were 227, But 
this apparent falling off is attributable to the 
fact, that it is now the general custom to com- 
pound by a single payment of ten guineas. And 
while the 274 subscribers and donors of 1802 
Tepresent an income of only 798/., the 227 donors 
and subscribers of 1857 represent an income of 
2,5481,, 14s. 

We need not follow the “ Reformers” further in 
the very dirty road which they have chosen to walk 
in, These are a few samples of the honesty and 








| and his thirteen friends are content to stake their 
| eredit,* 
| One word upon the manner in which the 
| Reformers” conduct their attack upon the com- 
| mittee and general management of the Literary 
Fund. Mr, Dickens, in his speech, distinctly 
| avowed that he was perfectly satisfied that all 
|measures of reform should be rejected by the 
|members of the Literary Fund, provided they 
| should express their assent to a monstrous prin- 
| ciple which he tried to fasten upon them. He was 
over and over again urged to bring forward some 
specific motion to reform some specific abuse, if 
stch existed. But no; his tactics were to bring 
general accusations, supported in the way we have 
seen. The meaning of this is obvious. Mr. 
Dickens and his thirteen friends do not desire that 
the society should reform its abuses. What he 
wants is to injure it in the eyes of the public, and 
thus to bring about its destruction. He thinks it 
is too aristocratic; not sentimental enough in its 
mode of operation; and, therefore, to bring about 
its dissolution, he puts his name to a series of 
statements such as those which we have exposed. 


THE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL ON THE ECLIPSE OF 
THE SUN, 

The following simple directions, calculated to 
enable observers, scientific and non-scientific, to 
mark the phenomena of most interest in the 
eclipse of the sun, which will take place on 
Monday, have been drawn up by the Astronomer- 
Royal; and we are happy to promote their 
wide dissemination. They will enable every one 
of ordinary intelligence to contribute more or less 
to the solution of some of the most important 
problems in astronomy :— 


I, Observations not requiring Instruments. 

1. As the eclipse advances, it is desirous to 
obtain some notion or measure of the degree of 
darkness, 

2, At what distance from the eye can a book 
or paper, exhibiting type of different sizes, be 
read ? 

3. Hold up a lighted candle nearly between 
the sun and your eye, At how many sun-breadths’ 
distance from the sun can the flame be seen ? 

4. If you are in an elevated position, remark 
the changes of colour and appearance of the sur- 
rounding objects in the landscape. 

5. If you see the spots of light formed by the 
intersecting shadows of the boughs of trees, re- 
mark whether they exhibit the luneform of the 
sun, 

6. When the annulus is formed, you will pro- 
bably observe it with a darkened glass; but you 
are particularly requested to devote one instant 
(as early as possible) to the verification of this 
point, viz.; when the annular .sun is viewed with 
the naked eye, does it appear an annulus or a 
fully-illuminated disk ? 

II, Optical, Astronomical, and Solar-Physical 

Observations requiring the use of Instruments. 

7. As the eclipse: advances estimate (on the 
image seen in the telescope) the comparative in- 
tensity of the sun’s light near the centre of his 
disk and near his limb. 

8. For the more critical observations, it is 
desirable that the power of your telescope should 
be so low as to give you an easy view of the whole 
breadth of the sun. 

9. Remark irregularities on the moon’s limb. 

* Mr. Monckton Milnes stated in his speech that so 
anxious were the ** Reformers” to disseminate ‘the case,” 
that they sent copies of that very disingenuous document 





| to allthe. members of the Literary Fund, whether living 


or dead, We did not at the time understand this very 
mysterious allusion ; but it really seems that Mr. Dickens, 
like the Pathers of the Council of Constance, was desirous 
to call up the ashes of the dead as witnesses to his un- 
righteous acts. We have seen a packet, sealed with Mr, 
Dickens’s crest and initials, and believed to contain “ the 
Case,” addressed to “The Right Honourable Charles 
James Fox;’’ but, being apparently uncertain as to the 
right honourable gentleman’s whereabouts at the present 
time, Mr. Dickens had addressed it to the “‘ care of H.G. 





Bohn, Esq., York Street.’? 





10, As the cusps become very sharp, remark 
whether they are irregular, For this, and for all 
the observations near the annular phase, it is 
necessary that you be provided either with a 
graduated prismatic shade, or with a succession 
of shades of different intensity, and that you in- 
stantly select the shade which is most agreeable 
to your eye. 

11. Remark whether the sun’s light extends 
beyond the intersection of the limbs of*sun and 
moon, so as to make the moon’s limb visible 
beyond that intersection. For this purpose the 
bright parts of the sun must be put out of the 
field of view, and the shade must be withdrawn. 

12. As the annularity approaches and is formed, 
remark whether Baily’s beads and strings are 
formed; whether first formed at points corre- 
sponding to large inequalities of the moon’s limb ; 
whether they surround the moon ; how they form 
and break, Only an instant can be given to this 
observation. It is of the utmost importance to 
be assured that your vision at the instants imme- 
diately preceding, especially of the moon’s ine- 
qualities, is very distinct, 

13. Remark, as one of the most important ob- 
servations of the eclipse, whether any red flames 
are seen on the sun’s limb, For this purpose you 
must withdraw the shade, if you are on the annular 
track, the instant after formation of the annulus; 
if you are not on the annular track, as soon as the 
eye can bear the sun. On the annular track the 
whole line must be rapidly scrutinized, and when 
the ring, breaks the still-illuminated part must be 
put out of the field, and the moon’s dark limb 
must be surveyed. At places not on the annular 
track this plan (namely to exclude the illuminated 
portion of the disk from the field, and to survey 
the moon’s dark limb) must be followed throughout. 
It seems not improbable that the best chance of 
seeing red flames will be obtained at places not on 
the annular track. 

14, At the breaking up of the annulus look for 
Baily’s beads as before. 

15. Do not attempt any record during or near 
the annularity, Endeavour to impress observa- 
tions on your memory as well as you can. If you 
have an assistant seated at a table with a chrono- 
meter and writing materials, you may give him 
signals for the register of time, but you must con- 
nect the phenomena with the time afterwards. 

16. A good sextant-observer may obtain valuable 
observations for correction of the lunar tables by 
measuring the intervals between the points of the 
bright cusps, The observations will require great 
nerve, and will be difficult; but where most difficult 
they will be most valuable. 

17. It seems doubtful whether any valid photo- 
graphic record can be made on account of the ex- 
treme rapidity of the change of appearances. Thus, 
in the neighbourhood of London the line of cusps 
will change from the vertical to the horizontal 
position in about three minutes of time. 

18. If you have a doubly-refracting prism, it 
will be desirable to make observations on the pola- 
rization of the light from the sun’slimb. For this 
purpose, when the lune is narrow, place the prism 
so as to separate the two images transversely to 
the limb, and remark which image is brighter. 
Turn the prism 180°'round the visual ray and 
repeat the observation. Remark carefully the po- 
sitions of the prism. The prism may be used with 
the naked eye or with the telescope, according to 
the amount of its angular separation of images. 


Ill. Meteorological Observatious. 

19. For change in intensity of solar radiation, 
observations, with the actinometer, or the black- 
bulb themometer, should be kept up during the 
eclipse. The latter is most trustworthy when 
the bulb is inclosed in an exhausted glass sphere. 

20. The barometer should be repeatedly ob- 
served. 

21. The thermometer should be frequently ob- 
served, and the general feelings of cold should be 
noted. 
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22. Observations of humidity arevery important. 
They should be made by the use either of Daniell’s 
dew-point instrument or of the wet-bulb thermo- 


meter. G. B. Ary. 
March 8. 








GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

Sir Roderick Murchison has issued cards of invi- 
tation to meet the members of the Geographical 
Society at his residence, 16, Belgrave Square, on 
the following Wednesday evenings :—March 17th 
and 3l1st, and April 21st. 


We have great pleasure in announcing that Lord | 


Palmerston has consented to take the chair at the 
anniversary dinner of the Literary Fund on Wed- 
nesday, the 5th of May. 

On last Wednesday, Professor Piazzi Smyth, 
professor of astronomy in the University of Edin- 
burgh, son of Admiral Smyth, the author ot’ the 
well-known work on the ‘Shores of the Mediter- 
ranean,’ gave a lecture at the Royal Institution on 
his late scientific expedition to the Peak of Tene- 
riffe. The theatre was crowded in every part; by 
an attentive audience, who were evidently much 
interested by his graphic descriptions, illustrated 
by the photographic views taken on the Peak .by 
himself, and shown with great brilliancy by means 
of a camera illumined by the electric light. 

Dr. Gayer, one of the candidates for the repre- 
sentation of the University of Dublin, is said to 
be “ known in literary circles as the editor of the 
‘Catholic Layman,’ a severely Protestant periodi- 
cal.” Really our Hibernian brethren are unac- 
countable beings. After this we expect to hear 
that somebody else is the editor of the ‘ Protestant 
Minister, —a severely Catholic paper. 

The Rev. T. K. Leighton, M.A., rector of 
Harpsden, and late Fellow of All Souls’, and the 
Rev. A. F. Stopford, M.A., actual Fellow, are 
spoken of as probable candidates for the office of 
warden of All Souls’, vacant by the death of the 
late Mr. Lewis Sneyd. 





| that I meant to say was, that while the Greek 
| intellect, from the law of its constitution, includes 


The last Caleutta mail announces the death of | 


Mrs. Ellerton, widow of the late John Ellerton, Esq., 
of Maldah, alady whose name has been well known 
to all Indians for the last half-century. She was by 
far the oldest European resident in Bengal, having 
gone to Calcutta in 1779. Hyder Ali was then 
organizing the Mahratta confederacy for the ex- 
pulsion of the British, and the French were yet 
contesting our supremacy in the East. The battle 
of Assaye was not fought by Wellesley for nearly 
a quarter of a century afterwards. Mrs. Ellerton 
witnessed all the great events of Indian history, 
from the times of Tippoo Sahib, Scindiah, and 
Holkar; and deeply interesting were her narratives 
of these old historical times. She saw Sir Philip 
Francis, the renowned “ Junius,” brought back 
wounded to Calcutta in his palanquin, on the morn- 
ing that he fought the duel with Warren Hastings. 


Fifty years ago she devoted herself to the cause of | 


European orphans in the Presidency, and in this 
and all other labours of benevolence and philan- 
thropy she has ever taken an active interest. 
With the late venerable Bishop Wilson she was 
on terms of affectionate intimacy, and resided in 
the palace, where she died on the 20th of January, 
not divided long in death from the friend with 
whom she had been associated in Christian fellow- 
ship and usefulness. She was in her 86th year, 
haying been in India for 79 years. 1 
she retained till the last, and we have seen letters 
written by her very recently, marked by the kind- 
ness, good sense, and information for which she 
was distinguished. In her death, one of the last 
links is broken which connected far remote epochs 
of Anglo-Indian history. 

The committee of the Architectural Museum, 
formerly located in Cannon-row, but now removed 
to the Museum at South Kensington, have just 
issued their annual report. We are happy to see 
that Mr. Ruskin has been elected a member of 


the committee, and that the number of persons | the staff of the ‘Illustrated London News,’ after 


| version is equally correct with my own. . ‘For, .as 





Her faculties | 


who have visited the Museum from the opening 
in June last till the 31st of December, reached the 
large amount of 268,291. Here the architectural 
student finds models to guide his taste, and may 
attend lectures given by such thoroughly prac- 
tical instructors as Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Denison. 
It is an institution which deserves the support of 
all who are interested in the spread of true princi- 
ples of taste. 

Mr. Benjamin Travers has not long enjoyed the 
distinction of Serjeant-Surgeon to the Queen, to 
which post he was appointed last year, on the 





death of Mr. Keate. His death took place on the 
6th inst., in his 75th year. Mr. Travers was a 
pupil of the late Sir Astley Cooper. After pass- 
ing the London College he went to Edinburgh, | 
then in the zenith of its fame as a medical school. | 
On returning to London he was appointed one of | 
the assistant-surgeons at Guy’s Hospital, and after- 
wards was one of the Surgeons of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. He was President of the Medico- 
Chirurgical Society, and was twice President of | 
the Royal Gdllege ‘of! Surgeons, in 1847 and in| 
1856. To medical literature: he made several 
valuable contributions, among which were ‘In- 
quiries concerning ‘Injuries of the Intestines,’ 
‘ Diseases of the Eye,’ and a treatise on the ‘ Phy- 
siology of Inflammation.’ Mr. Travers was elected | 
a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1813. 

We have great pleasure in inserting the fol- | 
lowing letter from Mr. Wilkins, since he 
wishes it: —‘“Brentry Lodge, .near Bristol, 
March 9, 1858.—Sir: Your reviewer has done 
me much honour by the tone of his remarks 
on my ‘Manual of Greek Prose Composition.’ 
I am truly grateful for his eulogy; but he 
raises two points, upon which I trust to your 
candour to allow me to meet: his friendly miscon- 
ception. 1. He thinks that I donot render justice 
to the competency of the English language to 
express the various shades’ of contingency. All 





in its exhaustive survey ‘all the conditions which 
modify action, the English, on the’ other hand, 
with true John-Bull downrightness and simplicity, 
simply denotes the action itself. In the ease which 
I instanced, I cannot admit that your reviewer’s 


I have explained, when the'Greek relative is used 
with dv and the conjunctive, the emphasis. is | 
reflected upon the relative, not upon the verb; as 
would be the case if the optative and relative were 
used without dv. 2. 1 wrote: ‘eclipsed,’ - not 
‘ellipsed ;? and, with great ‘respect to your 
reviewer, I cannot see the impropriety of describing 
the meaning of a sentence as ‘ eclipsed,’ through 
the omission of an essential clause.—I have the 
honour to be, &c., H. Musgrave Winkins.” 
In our remarks last week, to which Mr. Wilkins 
refers, we did not mean to dispute the fact, that 
when the Greek relative is used with av and the 
conjunctive, the contingency is thrown upon the 
relative. What we did mean to say was, that 
Mr. Wilkins, in his anxiety to establish an ethno- 
logical theory, somewhat underrated the power of 
the English language to express the idea of con- 
tingency, and that his version of the Greek sen- 
tence which he adduced as an example, was need- 
lessly John Bullish and downright. With respect 
to Mr. Wilkins’s second point, we must adhere to 
our former opinion. He says in his letter that he 
“cannot see the impropriety of describirig the 
meaning of a sentence as ‘eclipsed’ through 'the 
omission of an essential clause.” But thisis not 
what Mr. Wilkins said in his book.:: We quote the 
sentence as it stands: “The words I have italicized 
are totally eclipsed by the author.” Here jit is 
the words, not the meaning, which are represented | 
as eclipsed ; and we must say, with all respect for 
so eminent a philologist as Mr. Wilkins, that to 
talk of “words” being “eclipsed by the author,” 
is very obscure, if not incorrect. 

We understand that Mr. Timbs has retired from 
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having been connected with it as joint-editor for 
the last fifteen years. 

In these days of wars and rumours of wars, he 
is a bold man who ventures to look forward to a 
peaceful meeting of all nations in London in the 
year 1861. Some, too, may feel considerable doubts 
as to the probable success of another Great Exhi- 
bition. It is well, however, that the. question 
should be mooted. The results of the last were so 
satisfactory, that if there is any likelihood of 
again obtaining the same results, the experiment 
ought certainly to be tried. We are, therefore, 
glad to find that the subject has been engaging 
the attention of the Society of Arts. On Wed. 
nesday night it formed the subject of a lengthened 
diseussion, which was adjourned till Wednesday 
next. 

The United Service Institution, Whitehall-yard, 
has been engaged in a thorough re-arrangement 
and classification of the many valuable objects of 
which their museum is composed. Measures haye 
been taken to dispose of the duplicates and: com- 
paratively worthless specimens of natural history 
with which the rooms have been hitherto encum- 
bered. The objects that remain have been ethno- 
logically and chronologically arranged; new and 
important works have been added to the library; 
increased space has been thus given for naval and 


| military models, and additional rooms have been 


appropriated for the establishment of a topo- 
graphical and hydrographical department. The 
committee are about to publish a journal of the 
proceedings of the society, in which will appear 
sketches of the lectures which are from time to 
time delivered before them. In short, the Insti- 
tution, we are happy to see, is thoroughly alive to 
the necessity of keeping pace with the general 
movement for raising the standard of education in 
the army. and navy, and is exerting its very con- 
siderable powers to promote the study of scientific 
subjects by members of the two professions. 

We haye always advocated the moral and social 
improyement of the lower orders by affording them 
the means ,of amusing themselves rationally and 
healthfylly,, Weare glad to tind allies in those 
from,whom we, least expected aid. “The Play- 
ground. Society,””—“ patronized,” among others, 
by Lady Noel Byron, the Hon. Mrs. Ashley, Lord 
Shaftesbury, and the Marquis of Westminster,— 
proposes to provide playgrounds for poor children 
in populous places. The object is one which we 
can heartily commend. 

It is stated in the American ‘ Publishers’ Cir- 
cular’ that one of the first tasks undertaken by 
Lord Napier, on his arrival at his post, was the pre- 
paration of an international treaty of copyright. 
He has, however, been anticipated by Mr. Morris, 
a member of Congress, who has brought in a bill, 
the object of which is to secure a partial compen- 
sation to foreign authors whose books may be 
reprinted in America. This is not altogether 
satisfactory ; but it is, at least, a step in the right 
direction. oe 

The annual congress of all the learned societies 
of France is to be held this year at Paris, on the 
5th of next month. 

The extensive improvements which the present 
Emperor of the French has caused to be effected 
in Paris are no doubt justifiable for hygienic, 
strategic, and some other reasons ; but they have 
caused the demolition of many a building which 
possessed architectural, archeological, or historical 
interest. Another edifice famous for architectural 
excellence, and for embellishment in sculpture, and 
not. devoid of historical associations,—the Hétel 
@Osmond, on the Boulevards, opposite the Rue 
de la Paix,—is doomed to destruction, and in @ 
few weeks “its place will know it no more.” In 
the eyes of many persons long straight streets of 
flaunting new houses do not compensate for the 
loss of these monuments of the past. 

Some experiments lately made by M. Piasse, 4 
French chemist, have led him to conclude that the 
difference observable in the colour of the sea il 
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different parts of the globe is owing to its holding 
in solution certain chemical substances. The deep 
blue of the Mediterranean and Atlantic, he attri- 


butes to a combination of copper and ammonia. | 
The pale green of others he ascribes to the presence | 


of chloride of copper. M. Piasse hung from a 
steamer plying between Marseilles and Corsica, a 
bag containing iron nails and chips; on this bag 
being opened after several voyages, the nails were 
found to be covered with a layer of copper. The 
same experiment was repeated by Messrs. Dura- 
cher and Malagato, only that granulated copper 
was substituted for the nails. The result was 
that in this case silver, instead of copper, was pre- 
cipitated. The same result followed a similar 
experiment made by M. Tuld in America. ; 

Photography and the stereoscope have begun to 
be employed in, the medical schools of Paris in 
anatomical studies. It has been found that photo- 
graphy not only reproduces anatomical subjects 
most correctly, but necessarily does not expose 
them to the deterioration which the existing 
systems of preparation sooner or later occasion, 
whilst the stereoscope represents the subjects in 
relief. 

Morand, the concierge of the house in which 
Orsini lived in Paris, declared in his evidence that 
he never believed that Gomez was really Orsini’s 
servant; “for,” he added, “for the thirty years 
‘during which I have been a concierge, hé was the 
first servant whom I never heard speak ill of his 
master.” This would have been admired in Moliére 
or Sheridan as a capital bit of comedy. 

M. Dupanloup, the eloquent Bishop of Orleans, 
though engaged in preaching four times a week in 
his own episcopal city, came up to Paris to preach 
the funeral sermon of the celebrated Father de 
Ravignan. From his address, which was founded 


on the “Sermon on the Mount,” we gathered the 
following particulars concerning the life of the 
deceased :—Xavier Delacroix de Ravignan was 
born in 1793, of a noble family in Bayonne, and 
was educated at the Collége Bourbon, in Paris. 
He was early destined for the bar, and at the age 


of twenty-three he was named conseiller. In 
three years followed his appointment as deputy to 
the Procureur du Roi. The First President of the 
Tribunal of the Seine used to say, “My fauteuil 
awaits him.” At the very height of his success, 
and when the highest honours of his profession 
seemed within his reach, he determined to sacrifice 
them all for a life of obscurity and poverty. He 
first retired to the Seminary of Issy, and from 
thence to the Jesuits’ College at Montronge, where 
he spent ten years in solitude and study. His 
Voice was first heard from the pulpit at Notre 
Dame on the 12th of November, 1837; and for 
ten years from that time he was able to rivet the 
attention of the vast crowds who thronged into 
the nave of the cathedral to hear him. In conse- 
quence of his declining health, he was obliged 
latterly to confine himself to preaching in smaller 
churches, where his failing voice could be heard. 
The contrast between the extreme poverty of all 
the arrangements of the funeral, and the rank and 
celebrity of the personages who attended to do 
honour to the remains of the poor preacher, was 
“pleasing. It was the triumph of intellect and 
ihoral worth over outward circumstances. The 
‘career of Father Ravignan strikingly resembles that 
of the Abbé Fleury, the great Gallican historian. 
“The imperial library of Russia has just received 
‘a most important addition to its valuable collee- 
‘tion, in the palimpsests, which were brought from 
_the ast to Germany, a few years ago, by Pro- 
‘fessor Tischendorf. There are in all seventeen 
MSS. some of which, it is true, consist of only a 
‘Tew sheets. There is one of eighty-eight octavo 


"sheets, with the text from the Pentateuch, written 


‘im the fifth or sixth centuries; another of twenty- 


ments of Isaiah and of the Book of. Kings, of the 


seventh and eighth centuries.. Eight leaves in 
Greek handwriting belong to a hitherto unknown 
work of the fifth century.’ Those ‘parchments, 
which have not’only been used twice, but three 
times, are extremely interesting, amongst which 
is one of twenty-three leaves, a Greco-Slavonic 
palimpsest, which has been first twice written over 
in the Greek, and, lastly, in the Slavonic character. 
Another contains three successive Greek writings; 
one over the other,—the first in uncial writing, 
containing the Pauline letters; the second, in 
beautifully written minuscle text, gives passages 
from the history of the Apostles; the third is a 
hymn, written between lines of musical notes. 
Another palimpsest is perhaps more important 
still: it isin fifty leaves, and is supposed to be 
a very early Syriac translation of the Evangelists. 
The only leaf which has as yet been deciphered, 
is from the Gospel of St. Luke, and is perfectly 
accurate in the translation, although it does 
not agree with any known rendering: There 
is also an Arabian MS. of seventy-five leaves, with 
the oldest Arabic text of the Pauline letters; it is 
supposed to be of the eighth century. 

The Geographical Society of Russia held its 
annual meeting at St. Petersburg, on the 27th 
January. After the transaction of some routine 
business, an account was given of the situation of 
the society, and: it was decided, in accordance 
with the recommendation of a committee, that the 
statistical prize should be awarded to M. Jourav- 
skii, for “ A Statistical Description of the Govern- 
ment of Kiev.” An account was afterwards given 
of the progress of geography in Russia in the 
course of last year. Some new members were 
subsequently elected, but they were all Russians. 

Thomas Gar, of Trente, the well-known his- 


The- King: of Bavaria has just purchased, for 
13,6007. sterling, the library of the late well-known 
French oriental savant,: M..Quatremére, whose 
death: at 7Paris some months, ago was .announced 
in * this . journal..«.It . consists ; of about. 45,000 
volumes and of 1,200 manuscripts. Amongst’ the 
books are many that. are extremely rare ; but the 
manuscripts, ' though’ valuable, are not very ‘im- 
portant." The University of Oxford, that of Berlin, 
and the Imperial Library of Paris, were all anxious 
to.purchase the library; but the King of Bavaria 
outbid them all.’ Fortunately it contains two or 
three, and in some cases several, copies of the same 
rare works ; and it is understood that his Bavarian 
majesty will courteously cause the duplicates to'be 
offered for sale to the great literary establishments 
of Europe. Ny ~ 

In the dukedom of Nassau, about two and.a half 
miles’ distance from Frankfort, an old Roman cellar 
has been exposed to light, in which, amongst other 
antiquarian , objects, was found_a_half-decayed 
leaden box, containg some roasted coffee-berries 
and beans similar to those sold at the present time. 

The still decreasing waters of the Rhine are 
every day bringing to light fresh objects of inte- 
rest, which have for centuries lain buried beneath 
its stream. At a place near Stolzenfels, called the 
Kénigsstuhl (a place where the electors of Ger- 
many used to meet’ to deliberate on the affairs of 
the empire), a spring of strong mineral water has 
been discovered. It cannot be said, perhaps, to be 
“wasting its sweetness on the desert air,” but it 
certainly is pouring its healing waters into the 
Rhine. The spring is said to have been known in 
the Roman times as the Vagus spring, and to have 
been used by Vagus for its medicinal qualities. 
The Prussian Government has at present employed 
a number of workmen in ascertaining the exact 





torian, has just discovered a valuable MS., in the | source of the water, and securing it by pipes 
Castle of Theinn, a possession of the Bohemian | before the waters in the Rhine rise. Between 
counts of that name, which is very important in |Rheinheim and Zurich, on the Swiss frontier, 
elucidating the history of Tyrol from the four- | remains of an old bridge, probably of Roman con- 
teenth century to the present time. There are | struction, have appeared above the level of the 
nearly 800 letters relating to the thirty years’| water; twelve piles have been exposed to view, 
war, which disclose many particulars about Wal-|and one has been extracted, with the greatest 
lenstein’s undertakings and death. Gar has| difficulty: it was buried ten feet deep in the 
already published a history of Tyrol. | ground, and was shod at the end with hard steel. 
A grand festival of four days’ duration is to | In the neighbourhood of Mannheim a number of 
take place in Munich, to celebrate the seventh | weapons of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
centenary anniversary of the building of the city. | turies have been dug up, and near Altrip there 
Jacob Dernbock, the Nestor of Viennese book- | have been exposed to view the remains of an old 
sellers, died in Vienna on the 16th February. | building called the Alta Ripa, which are now 
‘The Life and Memoirs of General Field-Mar- | within one inch of the level of the water. From 
shal Radetzky,’ by his friend, General Heller, | this house, the Emperor Valentinian used to issue 
which, it is expected, will be brought out in a/| his orders. On the Baden side have also appeared 
few days in Stuttgard, are to be at once trans- | ruins of buildings, but, judging from the quality 
lated into French and Italian. | of the mortar, they are most probably of not an 
In the neighbourhood of Zurich an ancient | earlier date than that of the Middle Ages. 
grave has been discovered. The walls-are made of| Six fishermen, who were employed in raising 
rough stones, found, most likely, in the adjoining | stones from the bed of the Rhine, in the neighbour- 
fields,:and laid one upon another, without any mor- | hood of Liitting, in a place which the lowness of 
tar or cement. The roof is constructed of similar | the water at the present season had left dry, dis- 
stones, of a reddish colour, and perfectly flat. The | covered the stump of a bronze arm, which, on 
body which had occupied the grave had evidently | further digging, was found to belong to the statue 
worn bronze ear-rings, a necklace of many-coloured | of a youth of about five feet (English measure) in 
glass beads, and differently-shaped buckles of height. With the exception of the right arm, 
bronze and iron. A knife had been laid in the| which is broken off, it is perfect. The figure is 
grave, which probably dates from the last century | Without any drapery, and of extraordinary beauty 
of the Roman period in that country. | and anatomical perfection. The left leg is slightly 
The German Museum in Nuremberg has received | raised, as if the figure was intended to be in a 
a considerable addition to its treasures in a | dancing attitude, whilst the right foot is firmly 
bequest of upwards of two thousand engravings | planted on the ground. All the veins, muscles of 
and etchings of the old masters, from Fraulein | the feet, and the nails of the toes, are most care- 
Elise Zimmermann, of Wiesbaden. Amongst them | fully executed and true to nature. The left hand 
are great numbers of valuable plates by Albert | is slightly opened, as if it had held a staff, though 
Durer: There is besides a well-selected collection | at the same time the inner portion of the hand is 
of coins and medals of the Roman and Middle-Age | as carefully finished as the outer. The head dis- 
period. | plays much classical beauty, but where the white 
An autograph signature of the famous Gétz von | of the eye and the eyeball ought to be are openings, 
Berlichingen of the Iron Hand was sold the other 


as if some substance had been inserted in them, 
"eight quarto leaves, with fragments from the New 


"Testament, written in seven different handwritings, 
priticipally in the fifth century, but partly in the 


~~ sixth and seventh. Two other palinypsests, con- 
sisting of six and three quarto sheets, contain frag- 








day at Leipsic, in the auction of Professor Bielitz’s 
collection, for twenty-two thalers. At the same 
sale, a fragment of Martin Luther’s handwriting 
was knocked down for twenty thalers and a few 
groschen. 


which has since disappeared. The hair is short and 
curling, and the head is surrounded by a wreath of 
fruit and flowers, amongst which are acorns, pine- 
apples, bunches of grapes, ears of wheat, different 
kinds of berries and wild flowers. The mouth is 
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slightly opened, and the muscles of the neck some- | North American tribes. These tribes and their chief- 
what stretched, as if the youth had been a tains have formed subjects both for single statues, 
e 


sented accompanying his dance with song. 


statue is cast in one piece, with the exception of | the former is a Standing Statue of Tah-Tape-sah, 
the two arms, which, being stretched out, have | a chief of the Mississippi Sioux. 
evidently been added. The statue is in bronze, 
and has been pronounced, by Professor Fiedler, of 


Wesel (a very good authority), to be a genuine | The expression of the features combines cunning 


antique. He supposes it to be a youthful Bacchus, 
and of great value. 
antique bronze statues of this size are very rare 
in the German museums. 

Some unpublished poems by Gianozzo Sachetti 


and by Dante have been recently discovered in 
Florence. 


The Government and wealthy inhabitants of| an ally of the British, in the war of'1818. The 


the Republic of Chili many years ago decided that 
a work called Historia Fisica y Politica de 
Ch * should be published, and they subscribed 
libe, ty to it. Up tothe present time, tweaty- 


four volumes have been produced, and eight of 


these are devoted to history, eight to zoology, and 
eight to botany; they are accompanied by two 
large volumes of maps and illustrations. M. Ga: 
is the author of the work, and it has already cost 
him eighteen years’ labour. Volumes on the geo- 
graphy and ethnography of Chili have yet to be 
published, and they will complete the work. The 
Historic is a very creditable production in itself, 
and does high honour to Chili. 

Italy has lost within a short time many men 
who were ornaments to their country, and patriots 
in the best sense of the word. Amongst these was 
Luigi Fornaciari, vice-president of the Corte regia 
in Lucca. His love of his country showed itself 
in efforts to raise and educate the minds of his 
fellow-countrymen: devoted to science, he laboured 
quietly, but successfully, to promote true know- 
ledge. His writings are well known, and widely 
spread in Italy, where they exercise a beneficial 
influence, as did his example and teachings, on 
those fortunate enough to be numbered among his 
pupils and friends. 

A census of the population has lately been taken 
in Sardinia, and one of the papers usually sent to 
heads of families was left at the palace. This 
Victor-Emanuel himself filled up, and in the 
column appropriated to trade or profession, de- 
scribed himself as “Constitutional King.” 

Signor Buonarotti, the late Minister of Public 
Instruction in Tuscany, who died a few days ago, 
is said to have been the last male descendant of 
the great Michael-Angelo. 








FINE ARTS. 
THE collection of marbles and casts by Chevalier 
Pettrich, which, for some time past, has been on 
exhibition at the Gallery of the New Water- 
Colour Society, in Pall Mall, demands a brief 
notice before it is finally dispersed. The Chevalier, 
it appears, was a pupil of Thorwaldsen, and after 
seventeen years Spent in the studio of that mas- 
ter, he betook himself in search of models for his 
chisel far from the classic shores of Italy, beyond 
the verge of civilization, to the North American 
forests. There he spent twenty-two years, and 
he is now on his way to Rome, carrying with him 
his designs and executed works. The results of 
these diverse fields of study are apparent in-the two 
classes of productions which the Chevalier ex- 
hibits. The first objects that strike the eye are 
two marble medallions of Mid-day and Midnight, in 
evident imitation of the Night and Morning of Thor- 
waldsen, of which it is sufficient to say, that though 
graceful and not wanting in agreeable sentiment, 
they fall short of the simu and accomplish- 
ment of the master. In a similar class of Art are 
four colossal heads of the Seasons, a group of 
Sappho and Cupid, bas-reliefs of Charity, The 
Judgment of Solomon, &c. In some of these latter 
a tendency to realistic treatment may be noticed. 
The novelty and curiosity of the Chevalier’s exhi- 
bition, however, consist in his delineations of the 


Examples of well-preserved | very successful manner. 


y | war-dance, a buffalo-hunt, and a council with 


works, are the copy of the Madonna di San Sisto, 
enamelled by Charles Deiniuyer ; of Titian’s Flora, 
for groups of figures, and for bas-reliefs. Amongst | by the same; Murillos, by Meinelt and Hahn; a 
copy of Lord Ward’s Raphael, The Three Graces, 
The figure is of | and of Huropa, after Mieris, by Schade ; Teniers’s 
the size of life, six feet seven inches high,—the | Smoker, and a Sassoferrato, by Miiller; an excel- 
finest man, says the Chevalier, whom he ever saw. | lent copy of Dubufe’s Surprise, by Legrand; a 
Judith, after Riedel by Deekel, with other works 
and ferocity with a sort of savage hauteur, in a | by Meinelt, Sturm, Miider, and Schweitzer. There 
The limbs of this war- | are also in the same collection a series of French 
rior are symmetrical in shape, and very smoothly | bronzes, from the designs of Pradier and others, 
modelled ; rather more so, indeed, than seems con-| _A small collection of paintings and drawings by 
sistent with the deeply-marked visage and some-| Mr. E. V. Rippingille is on exhibition, as in 
what hollow cheek. Another single statue is that of | former years, at Marlborough Chambers, Pall Mall. 
the dying 7¢-cum-seh, a chief who fell fighting as | Italy is the field of the artist’s labours, and among 
the drawings the “brigand town” of Sonnino 
thickness of this figure at the chest is far too | figures largely. There we are introduced to the 
bulky for the waist and lower portions; but the | external view of a “School at Terracina, from 
falling attitude and dying expression are well | which fourteen children were taken by brigands in 
given. A Model of an Indian Prophet is also a| the night.” Courageous heroes! if, indeed, the 
fine study of savage expression. The Chevalier’s | story be not one of those efforts of fancy with 
main works, however, are four bas-reliefs repre- | which English travellers in Italy are sometimes 
senting as many scenes in Indian life; a battle, a| amused. The “heads of brigands in cages” out- 
side the walls of the gateway of Sonnino would 
Europeans. Two main types of physiognomy are | seem, however, to confirm the ounce of truth which 
maintained throughout these groups, beyond | qualifies the ocean of fiction on this subject. Gaeta, 
which there is no variation. The Sacs and Fox | Pompeii, Novina Vecchi, and various other towns, 
Indians are, we believe, the two tribes represented. | celebrated or romantic, have been the subjects of 
All the characteristics—dress, ornaments, arms, | Mr. Rippingille’s pencil. The Ruins of one of the 
&c.—are faithfully rendered. Such subjects as| Palaces of Theodoric at Terracina is conspicuous 
these necessarily require a natural, rather than an | for its agreeable and skilful treatment; and among 
ideal mode of treatment, and thus these friezes | the more studied efforts isa copy of a Holy Family 
may be taken as curious records of a vanishing | by Bounafaccie, in the gallery of Venice. Another 
phase of savage life, and are well adapted for the | careful subject is a copy of the Betrayal of Christ, 
decoration of some museum or gallery intended | by Basaite, also at Venice. Mr. Rippingille’s col- 
for an exhibition of natural history, or for illustra- | lection embraces many features of interest, and 
tions of ethnology. To the founders of such in- | probably gives local forms and colouring with 
stitutions we would strongly urge the appro-| greater truthfulness than most of the so-called 
priateness of the Chevalier’s designs, which com- | Italian scenery which is made up in the neigh- 
bine history with ornament in a very original | bourhood of Fitzroy Square out of certain well- 
manner. Whilst in point of art the first rank, | known materials of wearisome monotony 
perhaps, cannot be assigned to Chevalier Pettrich’s| At the sale of Mr. Hancock’s collection of jewel- 
models, no one can refuse to them the character | lery, &c., now in progress at Messrs. Phillips, in 
of novelty, ingenuity, and dexterous adaptation. New Bond Street, some enamels and miniatures of 
The iro collection, with the exception of the _ importance by Petitot, Zincke, Isabey, and other 
marbles, is very shortly to be removed to Rome. (artists, are announced. A series of miniature 
A collection of enamel cabinet pictures, to which | enamels and paintings in body colour upon parch- 
we have already drawn attention, is again on ex- | ment by a rare artist named Blarenberghe, of Lille, 
hibition for sale, at 2, Frith Street, Soho. This | also deserve attention. The finish of those draw- 
modern revival of a forgotten art deserves some ings is very remarkable, being carried down to 
attention, being, as far as we know, wholly un- | objects of miscroscopic minuteness. 
practised at the present day in England; at least, | ad 
upon the scale and with the pretensions here re-| Mr.E, Barry, son of Sir Charles, at a recent meet- 
presented. Munich appears to be the grand | ing of British architects, at the close of a lecture on 
centre of this as of so many kindred arts in Ger- the New Palace of Westminster, suggested that 
many, having been originally fostered by the alterations should be made in the roof of Westimin- 
princely encouragement of the ex-king Ludwig. | ster Hall, and the hall itself converted into a Val- 
Many of the enamel painters of this city have | halla. Now, we really must protest against this. 
risen to a high rank as artists, amongst whom | Sir Charles Barry has done all he can to bring 
Wiistlich takes a prominent lead. Several Gothic architecture into disrepute by constructing 
examples of his work are here, as a copy of a vast building on the Vitravian system in which 
Murillo’s Immaculate Conception, and a very | he has been educated, covering the surface with 
elegant and harmoniously-coloured group of Gothic patterns of a very debased style, and then 
Eros teaching Psyche. Laughawed is another | calling it a Gothic edifice. Had it not been for the 
distinguished enamel-painter, and his copy of  remonstrances of the late Mr. Pugin, we believe 
Charles IX. on the Eve of St. Bartholomew, after the Palace of Westminster would have been worse 
Waffers, is a very successful reproduction of that than it is. Sir Charles Barry is, it appears, not 
remarkable historical portrait. Works after | content with misrepresenting Gothic architecture, 
Raphael and Gerard Dow, have also been imitated | but aspires to tamper with our finest monuments of 
by this painter. Three copies of Weeninx, by W. | real Gothic art. Perhaps they contrast too strongly 
Bauer, show unusual skill of handling, where such with his unsuccessful imitation. We trust that 
a display is particularly difficult; indeed, this | Westminster Hall may long stand beside the Palace 
may be said to be the great drawback of this pro- | to show the difference between real Gothic art and 
cess as an art. The tendency to a smooth, tame, | its Brammagem counterfeit, and that Sir Charles 
effeminate style of painting, withont force or | Barry may never be suffered to lay a hand on its 
character, is almost inevitable...On the other | unrivalled roof. 
hand, the colours brought out by the furnace are} The division of labour is fatal to art, Each 
remarkably brilliant, and of course imperishably | flower, each leaf, each limb and feature on a Sévres 
rmanent. Great risks, however, attend the | vase, is painted by a different hand, and by this 
Senter of the colours. Productions of this class | means great correctness is indeed attained ; but 
in England are almost unknown, except on the|the subtle feeling which ought to quicken the 
small scale of Essex’s and Bone’s enamels; and a| whole conception is lost, and the vase, with all its 
taste in such matters has to be formed, having ex- | finish, is inferior as a work of art to a pipe-clay 
tended itself as yet only to a few-connoisseurs of | Majolica dish. We are, therefore, sorry to see 














comprehensive taste. Amongst other remarkable | that the engravers on wood are organizing 4 
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system by which each block passes through the 
hands of a vast number of workmen. One cuts 
the sky, another the landscape, another the stems 
of the trees, another the leaves, another the faces 
of figures, another the drapery, and so on. This 
will inevitably reduce wood-engraving, which is, 
perhaps, the most capable of any of producing 
broad artistic effects, to a mere mechanical handi- 
craft. It is not thus that the immortal works of 
Albert Durer, or the bold designs of Schnorr, 
were produced. 

The artists of Dresden, in imitation of those of 
Munich, have just held a magnificent fancy-dress 
carnival ball, at which the King and royal family 
were present. All ladies and gentlemen who had 
reached the age of fifty were allowed to appear in 
ordinary evening dress, with the addition of a 
peculiarly shaped cap, invented for the occasion. 
No masks orflominoes were permitted. During the 
evening a tdlegraphic message was despatched to 
Munich, where a similar scene was going on—a 
greeting from the Dresden artists to their Bava- 
rian brethren, with a hearty cheer for King 
Maximilian. This was read aloud in the ball- 
room of the Odeon in Munich; and after the 
lapse of an hour a return message was received in 
Dresden, bringing thanks and hearty good wishes 
from the King and artists of Bavaria to those of 
Saxony. ‘The invitation-card to the ball was 
composed by the well-known artist, P. Ludwig 
Richter. 

The subscriptions for the Luther monument in 
Worms, the execution of which has been confided 
to Reitschel, of Dresden, amounts now to fifty-one 
thousand four hundred and two florins, out of 
which four thousand four hundred and forty-eight 
have been given by royal houses. Only one-half 
of the sum required for the completion of the 
work has as yet been collected, but large dona- 
tions are expected from America, England, and 
the Protestant kingdoms of Europe. 

Charles Ross, a landscape painter of some note, 
and brother of the well-known archwologist of the 
same name, who lives in Halle, died in Munich 
in the beginning of February. He has left by 
will his last picture, a forest-scene in the north of 
Europe, to the town of Kiel, in Holstein, in which 
place he was born. His sketches taken in Greece 
and Italy were much admired. 

The celebrated landscape and historical painter, 
Lessing, of Diisseldorf, has been offered by the 
Grand Duke of Baden the situation of gallery 
director in Carlsruhe, a considerable fixed salary, 
a house to live in free of expense, and a spacious 
new atelier. Lessing has accepted the Grand 
Duke’s offer, and, it is said, will remove from 
Diisseldorf as soon as he has finished the large 
picture on which he is now at work. 

Signor Albani, a veteran Italian sculptor, has 
just died at Rome, at the advanced age of eighty. 
During his long artistical career, he had acquired 
no inconsiderable fortune, which he has left to be 
distributed in exhibitions and prizes amongst 
young Italian sculptors. 

A female sculptor, named Felice de Fauveau, is 
exciting at present great attention at Florence. 
Her works are pronounced to be of the very first 
class, and particular mention is made of a monu- 
ment from her chisel, to the memory of a girl of 
seventeen years of age, which has been erected in 
on chapel of the Medici, in the church of Santa 

roce 


Within the last few weeks, a picture of two 
peasants, by Adrian Ostade, has been stolen from 
the Gallery of Fine Arts in Vienna. 

The sale of the gallery of the late Count Thibau- 
deau, of Paris, has just taken place in that city. 
A portrait of Camargo, an opera-dancer, by Grewze, 
sold for 1017. 

_ Ata special meeting of the Society of Painters 
in Water Colours, convened last week, Mr. 
Frederick Tayler was elected President in the 
place of Mr. J. F. Lewes, resigned. At the same 
meeting Mr, Newton was elected an Associate of 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA: 

At the Lyceum the houses have been crowded 
on Miss Helen Faucit’s nights, to witness her 
Pauline in The Lady of Lyons. The public have 
always identified her with this part, and not with- 
out reason, The book will be searched in vain for 
even the outline of the creation which Miss Faucit 
has endowed with such wonderful fascination and 
force. She has made the part, and it will pass 
from the stage with her. It is unnecessary to 
dwell upon a performance so well known, further 
than to say that the delineation has lost none of 
its freshness, and has gained, or seemed to gain, a 
higher finish. It has all the charm which Tenny- 
son has ascribed to one of his ideal women,— 


“ Of one that never can be wholly known,’’— 


Like aconsummate picture, it discloses new beauties 
the oftener it isseen. All the details evolve them- 
selves with the apparent unconsciousness of a living 
reality whete the outward expression answers 
with unmistakable truth to every throb of feeling 
atid elevating impulse. The part ranges over a 
wide area of emotion, and impresses the spectator 
with the presence of a latent power equal to every 
demand of the dramatic art, from 1 play- 
fulness to the most stormy burst of tragic passion. 
The enthusiasm of the audience occasionally breaks 
out into the form of calls before the curtain at the 
end of the acts: a foolish practice which we have 
adopted from the foreign stage. It is gratifying 
to see the manifest reluctance of Miss Faucit to 
answer to these calls, and thereby to break the 
illusion of the scene alike to her audience and 
herself. Her bearing in this respect might be 
copied with advantage by those who are ready at 
all times and upon the slightest summons, to come 
forward to receive the clappings of a few noisy 
and not over-wise enthusiasts. 

Mr. Dillon’s Claude is of the same mingled 
yarn as most of his performances, good and bad 
succeeding in provoking alternation. There is 
a want of a refined aspiration at the bottom of his 
defects. He seems not sufficiently to realize to 
himself what could alone have won the love of 
Pauline, despite his unworthy fraud. Would that 
Mr. Dillon made Claude bear more of the stamp of 
one of “nature’s gentlemen!” One instance we 
may suggest. In the cottage scene where Pauline, 
in the first burst of her passion, calls him “a slave, 
a serf!” instead of replying with the tone of sad 
remonsttance proper to the situation, he retorts 
angrily, and almost with rudeness, This is the 
kind of thing which marks the want of careful 
study of the character; and it is the more sur- 
prising, as in other scenes Mr. Dillon is natural, 
and almost refined. Surely Mr. Dillon speaks a 
great deal more than we have been accustomed to 
hear. He may depend upon it that what Mr. 
Macready cut out of the part, and he has restored, 
impairs rather than improves it. 

The widow of the late Mr. Serjeant Wilkins 
has made a successful début as the Widow Green 
in The Love Chase. The metropolitan stage sorely 
watits a successor to Mrs, Glover. The appear- 
ance of any one likely to fill her place is, therefore, 
peculiarly welcome. Of Miss Sedgwick’s Julia in 
The Hunchback, which has been the staple attrac- 
tion at the same theatre during the last fortnight, 
it can only be said that it is stagey and provincial. 
and far short of what a Haymarket audience has 
until recently been accustomed to. Some of its 
best points are copied, and badly copied, from her 
predecesssors. There is nothing in the conception 
or handling peculiar to herself which calls for spe- 
cial remark. 

Mr. Ster' Coyne’s new three-act comedy, 
The Love Knot, at Drury Lane, owes its success 
rather to a succession of amusing situations than 
to any ingenuity of plot or smartness of dialogue. 


of those of our English stage in the days of 
George II. The story exhibits the adventures of'a 
pretty young milliner, Marian Leeson (Miss 
Oliver), who is persecuted by the attentions of a 
young and an old rake, Lord George Lavender 
(Mr. Roxby) and Sir Cresus Harbottle (Mr. 
Tilbury), whose distinctive qualities are pretty 
well indicated by their names. Theit schemes are 
cleverly baffled by the adroitness and spirit of 
M. Bernard (Mr. Leigh Murray), a fashionable 
coiffeur, who is Marian’s husband, though their 
marriage has been a private one. M. Bernard 
leads the rivals into various scrapes, the height of 
the confusion being reached at a tavern at Ken- 
sington, whither Lord George and Sir Cresus 
have been conveyed in two presses, gach under the 
belief that the fair Marian was in the other, and 
that a ¢éte-d-téte at her apartments was to be 
enjoyed. The barber had meanwhile invited the 
wives of the two husbands (Mrs. Leigh Murray 
and Mrs. F. Matthews) to witness the scene. The 
presses are opened, and the secret is amusingly 
betrayed by the lovers to their own wives, to 
whom they make love in the dark. A third 
admirer of Marian, Mr. Wormley (Mr. Kinloch), 
is disposed of more summarily by M. Bernard, 
who disarms him and expels him from the house, 
The barber’s skill in fence, and other accoinplish- 
ments, are accounted for when it turns out that 
he is a French emigré marquis, who has been com- 
pelled to work for his livelihood. The different 
characters are well drawn, and the acting is 
spirited, but, with the exception of occasional 
good points, the dialogue is entirely secondary to 
the stage incidents, and the author deserves more 
applause for dramatic tact than literary talent in 
this production. 

Ticklish Times is the title of a new farce at the 
Olympic, by Mr. J. M. Morton, evidently written 
merely for the display of one of the class of parts 
in which Mr. Robson peculiarly excels, The scene 
is at Weymouth, in the reign of GeorgeI. A 

roscribed Jacobite baronet is sheltered in the 
ouse of a loyal burgess, Mr. Griggs (Mr. Robson), 
who is then absent in London to seek an andience 
with the great minister Walpole. The baronet, 
aided by Mrs. Griggs, who is a friend of his wife, 
manages to escape the vigilance of his enemies, 
passing as Mr. Grigge in the eyes of a servant 
recently come to the house, of whose curiosity and 
communicativeness they were most afraid. When 
the real Mr. Griggs .returns, there is no re- 
source on the moment but desperately insisting 
on his being an impostor. The vehemence and 
persistence of the asserted claim almost bewilder 
poor Griggs, and make him doubtful of his own 
sanity, if not of his personal identity. The 
amazement, rage, and confusion of his mind are 
represented as no actor but Mr. Robson could 
represent them. This is the sole point of the 
piece, which is neither novel in its plot nor pro- 
bable in its incidents. Mr. Cooke’s acting as an 
old lawyer, is good of its kind. 

An original “Protean Sketch,” as the bills 
describe it, has been prepared for the Adelphi, by 
Mr. Selby, 4n Hour in Seville, in which Mrs. 
Barney Williams sustains a variety of impersona- 
tions. A young lady, in pursuit of a runaway 
lover, Mr. Pyefinch (Mr. Selby), assumes a suc- 
cession of amusing and widely-diverse disguises. Of 
the eight or ten characters assumed, including a 
London West-end “swell,” an Italian prima donna, 
an Andelusian matador, a French officer, a Madrid 
ballerina, and others as diverse, the Yankee girl is 
far the best, though in all Mrs. Barney Williams 
displays the cleverness, agility, or humour, for 
which she is distinguised. Mr. Selby’s Pyefinch 
is a capital piece of acting. 

Mr. Westland Marston has issued invitations 
to his friends to hear him read his play of Anne 
Blake, at the Beethoven Rooms, Harley Street, 
this evening. 





The piece seems to be founded on some old 
French play, while the scenes, the personages, 





the society. 


the manners, and the morals, are in imitation 


The once deservedly admired actor, Frederic 
| Lemaitre, has, after a very long absence from the 
stage, re-appeared at Paris in Don César de 
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Bazan, at the Thédtre de la Porte St. Martin; 
but he is only the wreck of what he was. 

At the Italian Theatre, at Paris, a serious 
opera by Mercadante, called 7 Giwramento, and 
a new comic opera by Prince Poniatowski, en- 
titled Don Desiderio, are in rehearsal. 

Emil Devrient has begun a series of representa- 
tions in Bremen. It was in this town thet he 
first commenced his artistical career as an Opera 
singer as well-as actor, and since he left Bremen 
he has almost every year paid it a professional 
visit. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Soctety or Arts.—March 3rd.—Henry Cole, 
Esq., C.B., vice-president, in the chair. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected members:—Messrs. 
Henry Ashworth, William Behnes, John Hew att, 
Thomas Mayhew Jones, Walter West, and Richard 
Westmacott, R.A. The paper read was “On the 
Progress of the English Lighthouse System,” by 
Mr. A. G. Findlay. At the present time, when 
parliamentary enactments are about to be intro- 
duced for the regulation of steamers’ lights, and 
other collateral topics, it is a subject of some iin- 
portance. Mr. Findlay demonstrated that it is to 
Mr. William Hutchinson, harbour-master of Liver- 
pool, that we are indebted for the invention of the 
“reflector,” or English system of illumination; he 
having introduced it into the Liverpool lighthouses 
in the year 1763. The credit of the invention 
has been given by the usual authorities to the 
French, who did not use it till twenty years later. 
After describing the systems in use in 1847, the 
period of a former communication by the author, 
the holophotal system of Mr. Robert Steven- 
son was described, and illustrated by some beau- 
tiful apparatus. It was considered that our light- 
houses were very nearly the perfection of the 
means employed. But, while this system was so 
excellent, a fresh source of confusion and danger 
was growing up in the improvement of the lights 
carried by steamers, which, as shown by the ex- 
amples exhibited, rivalled in brilliancy those of 
the floating-light vessels. The vast increase of 
collisions was particularly attributed to this. The 
electric light, or rather magneto-light, of Pro- 
fessor Holmes,—now nearly ready for exhibition in 
one of our lighthouses,—was believed to be a great 
addition to the perfection of our system. The 
future direction for further improvement was 
considered to be the proposition of Mr.George Her- 
bert, for mooring floating-light vessels outside the 
“dangers,” and for forming a line of such floating 
lighthouses, to be illuminated by the electric light, 
up our principal channels ;—all steamers and ves- 
sels in one direction to pass on one side, and 
those in the opposite direction, on the other ; thus 
relieving these crowded highways of much em- 
barrassment, and adding greatly to the security 
of navigation. A discussion ensued, in which 
Mr. George Herbert, Mr. Matthews, Mr. William 
Hawes, Professor Goodeve, Mr. Varley, and the 
chairman took part. 


CrEMicaL.—Feb. 18th.—Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
C.B., president, in the chair. Messrs. T. H. Henry 


and T. A. Matthiessen were elected follows. Dr. 
Bird Herapath read a paper “On the Iodo-sul- 
phates of the Auchona Alkaloids.” The author 
prepared in a state of great purity the optical 
salts of quinine, quinidine, cinchonine, and cin- 
chonidine respectively, and gave the details of his 
analyses. Mr. Crace Calvert exhibited some 
specimens of Manchester goods that had been 
dyed, painted, or otherwise prepared by new pro- 
cesses, particularly a piece of green cloth that had 
been dyed with the “chlorophylle,” or green 
colouring matter of grass. Mr. Mercer furnished 
a note “On Atomic Weights.” 


GEOLOGICAL, — Feb. 19th.— Annual General 
Meeting. — Major-Gen. Portlock, President, in 
the chair, The Secretary read the reports of 





the council, of the museum and library com- 
mittee, and of the auditors. The reports were 
adopted and ordered to be printed. * The ‘President 
announced the award of a Wollaston medal to 
Herr Hermann ‘von Meyer,’ of Frankfort-on- 
Maine’; and in doing so, alluded to Von Meyer’s 
successful palxontological’ labours during the last 
twenty-five years. Sir C. Lyell, having been 
requested by the President to transmit the medal 
to Herr von Meyer, stated that it would give him 
great pleasure to take charge of the medal ‘which 
had been awarded to his distinguished friend ; to 
some of whose works he then particularly alluded, 
especially the great monographs on the Carponi- 
ferous, Permian, and Triassic reptiles, and in 
expressed the satisfaction he felt at being requested 
to transmit this well-earned tribute of esteem to 
of the most distinguished foreign members of the 
society. The President then Mounced ‘the 
award of another Wollaston medal 2nd the balance 
of the proceeds of the Wollaston fund to Mr. 
James Hall, For. Mem. G.S., and State Geologist 
of New York, and requested Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison to transmit to the medallist, of whose long- 
continued and successful labours among . the 
palwozoic rocks and fossils, and of whose impor- 
tant services to geological science, Sir Roderick 
then spoke warmly, expressing the gratification he 
felt in the adjudication of the highest honour the 
society can bestow to so eminent an American 
geologist. The President proceeded to read 
his anniversary address, and commenced with 
biographical notices of some of the lately deceased 
fellows and. foreign members of the society, par- 
ticularly the Very Rev. Dean Conybeare, the 
Earl of Ellesmere, Mr, H. J. Brooke, Mr. Joshua 
Trimmer, Mr. W. Bald, M. Dumont, M. Dufrénoy, 
M. A. d@’Orbigny, and others. The. ballot, for the 
Council and the Officers was then, taken, and the 
following were duly elected for the ensuing year:— 
Prof. John. Phillips, M.A, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
President; John J. Bigsby, M.D., Hugh , Fal- 
coner, .M.D., F.R.S.,. Leonard Horner, Esq., 
F.R.S.L. and E., Sir R. I. Murchison, G.C.St.S., 
F.R.S.. and L.S., Vice-Presidents; Thomas 
Davidson, Esq., F.R.S., Warington W. Smyth, 
Esq., M.A., Secretaries ; William John Hamilton, 
Esq., F.R.S., Foreign Secretary ; Joseph. Prest- 
wich, Esq., F.R.S., Treasurer; John J. Bigsby, 
M.D., W. J. Broderip, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. and 
L.S., Prof. Charles Daubeny,..M.D.,. F.R.S. and 
L.S., Thomas Davidson, ; Esq, F.R.S.,..Hugh 
Faleoner, M.D., F,R.S., Thomas,F. Gibson, Esq., 
R. A. Godwin-Austen, Esq.,.B.4., F.R.S.,, William 
John Hamilton, Esq; F.R.S., Leonard. Horner, 
Esq., F.R.S.L..and k,, T, H, Huxley, Esq,,.F.R.S., 
Colonel Henry, James,;R.E., F.R,S., Sir Charles 
Lyell, F.R.S.. and; L.S.,. Prof. N, S, Maskelyne, 
M.A., John .C,) Moore, Esq., M.A., F.R.S.,. Sir 
R. I.. Murchison, G.C.St.S., F.R.S. and LS., 
Robert W,. Mylne, Esq., Prof. John. Phillips, 
M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S., Major-General. Portlock, 
LL.D., F.R.S., Joseph Prestwich, Esq., . F.R.S., 
Samuel Peace Pratt, Esq., F.R.S. and L.S,,_ Prof. 
A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S., Warington W. Smyth, 
Esq., M.A., Alfred Tylor, Esq., F.L.S., Council. 
Feb. 24th.—Prof. Phillips, President, in the 
chair. T. Ashford Sanford, Esg., Nynehead Court, 
Wellington, Somersetshire, Charles Edward Austin, 
Esq., C.E., Grove House, Park Lane, Croydon, 
and R. H. Polwhele, Esq., of the Geological Survey 
of Great Britain, were elected Fellows. Sir R. 
Murchison presented the published sheets of the 
great geological map of the Rhenish provinces of 
Prussia, constructed under the immediate direction 
of the distinguished geologist and chief of the 
mines of that region, Herr Dr. H, von Dechen, 
For. Mem. G.S. The various sedimentary, deposits 
and rocks of igneous origin are represented in this 
map by not less than seventy-one. distinct colours, 
marks, and numbers; and, after alluding to the 
precision and beauty of the work, Sir Roderick 
pointed out that the author and his. associates 
recognized no older stratified rock in the district 


|than the lowest Devonian slates; the highest 
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members of the Devonian group being named 
“Spirifer- Verneuilii-Schiefer.” The overlying Car. 
boniferous, Permian, Triassic, Laissic and Jurassic, 
Wealden, and Cretaceous, as well as Tertiary and 
Superficial deposits, are all clearly indicated; an@ 
and the whole work was instanced as ‘a proof, 
not ‘merely ‘of .the -great talents and assiduity 
of Von Dechen” and his colleagues, but’ also: 
of the liberality of. the Prussian Government, ., 
and the zeal of »Herr von” Carnall, who -had 
patronized and sustained this publication.. The 
following ‘ communications were read:—l. ‘On 
the .Gradual Elevation of a part of the Coast, 
of Sicily, from the Mouth of the Simeto to the 
Onobola.’, By Signor Gaetano Georgio Gemmel-” 
laro. . Communicated by Sir C, Lyell, F.G,8.:, In 
this paper the authory described ‘in detail the 
physical evidences observed by him along a great 
part of the eastern coast of Sicily, which prove, 
1st. That from the shores of the Simeto to theOne: 
bola undeniable characters of the former levels of” 
the sea, in the recent period, are traceable from 
place to place. 2ndly. That great blocks of lava, 
with blunted angles, and rolled and corroded oi, 
the surface, a calcareo-siliceous shelly deposit, and 

a marine breccia, which are seen at different heights 
above the present sea-level, are the effects of the 
continued and daily action of the waves of the sea, 
at successive levels. 3rdly. That the existence 
and disposition of the holes of the Modiola litho.’ 
phaga (Lamarck) in the calcareo-siliceous shelly 
deposit, and the local presence of shells, ' both’ 
Gasteropods and lamellibranchiates, in’ their’ nor!’ 
mal positions, support the view of a slow‘ and" 
gradual elevation of the coast. 4thly and ‘lastly. “ 
That the lithodomous molluscs and the cale-sili-’’ 
ceous deposit being found on the Cyclopean’ 
Islands (Faraglioni) up to the height of almost 13 
metres, and large rolled blocks of lava, invested’ 
with Serpule, being also found there to the height 
of 14 metres, a mean height of 13 metres and’6 
decim. is established as the greatest extent of the 
now undeniable gradual elevation of this portion 
of the coast of Sicily during the present period. 
2, ©On. the occurrence of transported Pebbles 
and Boulders at High Levels in Aberdeenshire.’ 
By T. F. Jamieson, Esq.: in letters to Sir R. I. 
Murchison, V.P.G.8, The author stated that he 
had found indications of the district having beer 
submerged beneath the sea to the height of about 
430 or 450 feet, for a considerable time me the 
later Tertiary period, Extensive ridges or hillocks 

of water-worn gravelly debris, bearing largé 
boulders on their surfaces, occur in Aberdeenshire. 
Beneath the gravel of these mounds, the author 
has found beds of sand and clay containing marine 
shells, generally broken, such as Nucula tenuis, 
Leda pygmea, Lucina ferruginosa, Cyprina 
TIslandica, Mactra, Pecten, and Mangelia. At 
higher levels, to the elevation of 800 feet at 
least, Mr. Jamieson has found striated pebbles 
and boulders, but unaccompanied by deposits 
similar to the above. The last change of level in 
Aberdeenshire seems to have been one of de- 
pression, indicated by beds of peat passing below 
the sea, at various places between Aberdeen and 
the Moray Firth. 3. Mr. Kennedy Macnab, of 
Inverness, communicated, in a letter to the Secre- 
taries, the fact of flint arrow-heads and whelk- 
shells having been found at the depth of about 
3ft. Gin. beneath the surface of a moss, coveret 
with wood, in the parish of Abernethy (Inver- 
ness and Elgin). 4. Mr. Richard Mason, ‘of 
Tenby, in a communication to the Secretaries, 
offered a résumé of the evidences, both ae 
tionary, historical, and physical, — of, Ist, the 
probable depression, at some pre-historic riod, 
of an extensive tract of country covering the site 
of the Bristol Channel and Cardigan Bay ; 2 i 
2ndly, of the more recent, elevation of the ng seni 
in the neighbourhood of Tenby, South Wales, the 
elevated district being apparently confined to that 
lying on the carboniferous limestone. | Evider jet 
of a comparatively recent depression of the... 
Cardiff area was also alluded to, on on wa 
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Royat Inst1tvTI0ON.—Feb. 19.—Lord Wensley- 
dale, Vice-President, in the chair. Edmund 
Beckett Denison, Esq., M.A., Q.C., M.R.I.: “On 
some of the Improvements in Locks since the 
Great Exhibition of 1851.” Mr. Denison proposed 
to take up the subject where it was left by the 
late, Professor Cowper, in a lecture here in 1852. 
‘Mr. Cowper had been one of the arbitrators in the 
ease of Hobbs versus Bramah, and he explained in 
that lecture the mode in which both the Bramah 
‘and Chubb locks had been picked by Mr. Hobbs 
in 1851; which applied equally to every English 
lock then in existence of a higher order than the 
common warded locks, which had long been 
known to possess no security at all. Mr. Denison 
“said he believed there was still a notion prevailing 
among persons who ought to know better, that the 
picking of locks by this method required singular 
skill and dexterity, such as was not to be feared from 
ordinary lock-pickers. ‘That was quite a mistake, 
now that the method is so well known to every- 
body in the lock trade, and to everybody who 
takes the trouble to look into any modern book 
on locks. The long delay of the thieves who 
opened the box with a Chubb lock on the South- 
tern Railway, in the gold-dust robbery, only 
proved that they were grossly ignorant of their 
business. Any moderately good hand among not 
merely Mr. Hobbs’s, but Mr. Chubb’s own work- 
‘men, would have opened the box, and shut it up 
_ ggain, between London and Reigate. ‘The time 
“required to pick the best locks of the usual 
_construction is really very small. Mr. Denison 
_gaid he had seen one of the newest Bramah 
locks, with eight sliders, or eight slits in’ the 
Key, picked in less than four minutes. One 
of the good effects of the exposure ‘and defeat 
of our best locks has been the invention of a 
~ greater variety of really different locks in the last 
six years than in the previous’ sixty, or six 
hundred. ‘The competition thus arising, and 
especially the establishment of a lock’ factory by 
Mr. Hobbs himself, where locks’ are made by 
machinery (like Colt’s revolvers and the American 
clocks), has effected a great reduction’in their 
price. The common three-inch dtawer locks, 


with four tumblers, equal to the best locks of 


1851, are now sold by him at 27s. a dozen, and by 
Mr, Tucker, and perhaps other makers, at about 
the same price. It may be as well to mention 
that the piece called the “detector,” by which the 


Chubb lock gained so much of its celebrity, is of 


no use whatever towards the prevention of picking 
by the method which is now generally connected 
with Mr. Hobbs’s name; though it is in reality 
much older, and been actually published in a 
former edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
thirty years ago, as applicable to the Brainah 
lock as first made without false notches; only 
no one had ever thought of applying it’ to 
tumbler locks, which were invariably made with- 
out false notches before 1851, with the single 


defeated this process of lock-picking was, appro- | wher the lock is open no instrument whatever can 
priately enough, Mr. Hobbs’s own.» What he calls | be got into the key-hole to explore the lock. 5. 
his “protector,” or movable stump lock,-is so This curtain also keeps. out dirt and damp air, 
made, that as soon as you. try.to make the bolt | which frequently causes locks to get out of order, 
press upon the tumblers, the pressure is taken off! or at any rate to want cleaning. 6. There are 
them altogether, and’ transferred to a fixed pin in| no tumbler springs, and. so the tumblers can 
the lock, which would! prévent it from being | neither fail from the springs breaking, nor can 
opened in that state of things, even if all the | they stick together; both of which things not un- 
tumblers were then raised to the: proper height. | frequently happen in tumbler locks with springs, 
| This is done by what is called the movable stump, | and without separating plates. 7. The moving 
| for which we must’ refer to, the: books above men- | pieces in the lock. are as few as possible, being in 
| tioned, or to the ‘ Rudimentary: Treatise on Locks,’ | fact none but the bolt, the tumblers, and the cur- 
|in Weale’s series. This invention, in its present | tain. 8. Hence also the lock is easy to make, 
| form, is perfectly effectual against any mode of| and cheap, and requires no fine work to prevent 
|picking yet known. This * protector” lock, it | friction of the parts and make it move easily. It 
should be observed, is quite distinct from the great | is not patented ; the inventor being one of that 
| American lock with a changeable key, also made | increasing number of persons who think that 
| by Mr. Hobbs here, but invented by Day and} patents are an obstruction to science, and waste 
Newell, of New York,—a far more complicated and | more money than they gain for real inventors, 
| expensive machine, and with the disadvantage of | whatever they may do for patent-agents and 
requiring a very large key, and apparently not | patent-buyers. One ofthe locks exhibited on this 
more real security than the “ protector” lock, | construction was made by Mr. Chubb; and Mr. 


except so far as the power of changing the lock 
by re-arranging the “bits” of the key may be 


Hobbs also applies them to safes, &c., when 
ordered, though they are not yet made for sale. 





‘supposed to increase its security by guarding | The spring-curtain of this lock may be adapted to 
against the risk of an impression being taken | almost any other, and is particularly recommended 
from the key; and the lock is also not without | for street-door or “latch ” locks, as they are 
some special risks of its own, which might have | called, which are very liable in such towns as 
remarkably unpleasant consequences, if the key | London to be spoiled, or put out of order, by the 
got into the hands of 2 mischievous person, either | action of the air and dirt upon them. Mr. Hobbs 


while the lock is open or shut. A variety of in- | 


ventions are destribed’‘in Mr. Denison’s treatise, 
lately published, on Clocks: and’ Locks, and in the 
large volume on ‘locks, published by Mr. Price, of 
Wolverhampton, all aiming at the same object as 
the movable stip, ‘but very few of them doing 
it successfully, Revolving curtains, and barrels, 
and “ detention catches,”, and. “self-acting,” and 
“ double-action Jevers,;”?, and;a variety: of other 
recent inventions of sol and. new things, may be 
dismissed at’ once with the same remark as the 
false notches ; viz., that: they. make a lock more 
troublesome to pick, but they do no more; and 
they are all only more: complicated contrivances 
for doing that incompletely which is done com- 
pletely and with great: simplicity by the movable 
stump of the “ protector lock.” The only inven- 
tions of this class which Mr. Denison thought 
deserving’ of special notice, were a series of locks 
by Mr. Tucker, of Fleet-street, of which speci- 
mens were exhibited, with a large model of one 
of them, as of the other locks described in the 
lecture. They have. also, the merit of being 
simple and):eheap,: ‘and,,unlikely to. get out of 
order, and if not equal to:Mr. Hobhs’s in security, 
they would: battles any but ,a very, first-rate hand 
(at loek-picking,» and: ate»certainly superior to 
several moré expensive; ‘locks, which profess to 
defeat the tentative mode of picking. The lec- 
turer’ also» describett and exhibited a lock of an 
| enti¥ely’ different. construction, invented by him- 
self, It is not intended for furniture and small 


exception of Strutt’s lock, which was invented | work, but’ for doors of safes, prisons, and other 
in 1819, but never came into general use. | places where 4 lock of great strength as well as 
The principle of all locks above the rank of the | security is required. A deseription of it will be 
common warded locks, whatever may be the de- | found in all the three books above mentioned, and 
tails of their arrangement, is this:—There are a | it is the only English lock to which the merit of 
number of similar pieces, (which may have the | security against any known method of picking is 
name of tumblers, levers, sliders, disks, rings, or | ascribed by Mr. Hobbs, in the ‘ Rudimentary 
pins, according to circumstances,) each with a| Treatise on Locks.’ Its peculiarities and alleged 
notch in it at a different place; and until all )advantages are, besides the important one men- 


these notches are brought together into one given 
position, the pieces in question, or some of them, 
prevent the passage of another piece in the lock, 
on which its opening depends. Mr. Denison ex- 
hibited a model, made not to resemble any par- 
ticular lock, but to illustrate this general prin- 
tiple of them all; and he showed on it the 
, application of the “tentative” mode of picking 
,. _ by applying pressure to the bolt, and then gently 
moving each of the tumblers or sliders, &c., in 
succession, on which any pressure is felt, until all 
their notches come under the piece which has to 


_», etter them, and then the bolt goes back under 


tioned :—1. That a large and strong lock requires 
only a very small key. 2. It requires no key to 
lock it, but merely the turning of a handle, the 
key being required for unlocking only. This 
)obviates the necessity for leaving your keys 
in »the ‘hands of other persons, if you are 


to*leave them in the lock, which affords great 
facilities for having impressions taken from them. 
| 8. The key-hole’ isso small, that no instrument 





} strong enough to’ force the lock can be got in. | 


|4. The key-hole is..kept closed by a spring plate 


only’: present when you want to open your| 
door ‘or safe; and also removes the temptation | 


the pressure. The first invention which really je curtain, which! is’ pushed in by the key; and | 


‘ 


adds this curtain to his best latch-locks fora 
trifling extra charge, the cost of making it being 
insignificant ; and it supersedes the necessity for 
an external “scutcheon ” on the key-hole, which 
seldom keeps long in action, and is not so effectual 
| as this self-acting curtain. Mr. Denison also ex- 
| hibited three small bells, made by Mr. Mears: one 
| of the same metal as the great bell of Westminster 
| which is now re-casting; another with the addi- 
| tion of as much silver as would amount to 1 ewt. 
and cost 500/. in a 16-ton bell; and the third, 
with rather more. These bells clearly bore out 
the statement made in the lecture on bells last 
year, that the tone would not be improved by add- 
ing silver, of which also no trace has been found 
in any old bell-metal that has been analyzed. 
Feb, 26.—Lord Wensleydale, Vice-President, in 
the chair. Rev. Baden Powell, M.A., F.R.S, : “On 
Rotatory Stability, and its Applications to Astro- 
nomical Observations on board Ships.” The subject 
of rotatory motion, especially when taking place 
under those combinations which are presented in 
the gyroscope, or free- balanced revolver, has 
attracted much attention at the present day ; and 
though the primary mechanical principles bearing 
upon it had been long since understood, and ac- 
knowledged in ¢heory, yet the practical results to 
which they might. lead had been so little con- 
sidered, that, when first tangibly exhibited, they 
elicited - unbounded surprise. Some results of 
this kind, which had then become known, were 
on a former occasion brought under the notice of 
the members of the Royal Institution (March 3, 
1854). On that occasion, therefore, the dis- 
cussion was confined to the principle of “com- 
position of rotations,” and those applications of it 
which had been found in certain rotatory phe- 
nomena of projectiles, illustrated by the gyroscope 
in its several earlier forms as successively modified 
by Bonenberger, Atkinson, Fessel, and Wheatstone, 
showing the identity of these results on a small 
scale with the grand cosmical phenomenon of the 
precession of equinoxes. Since the date of that 
lecture, the striking results produced by merely 
carrying out the same principles, and applying the 
gyroscope to demonstrate directly the fact of the 
| earth’s rotation, as well as under other conditions 
to point to the poles, by M. Foucault, have 
become familiarly known. It is, however, an act 
of justice to mention that the former result (the 
proof of the earth’s rotation) was eighteen years 
| before fully pointed out. by Mr. Sang,* of Edin- 
* See Edinburgh New Phil. Journal, Oct., 1836 and 


1837; and Proceedings of the Royal Scottish Society of 
Arts, 1856. 
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burgh, and only not practically accomplished from original level; but this would not necessarily, or 
the expense of the necessary apparatus. In recur- | usually, be the true horizontal level. To obtain 
ring to the subject on the present occasion, the | the true horizontal point another contrivance has 
object is to explain another application of the | been made by the same inventor, which has been 
same principles, like the former, very obvious | fully described in the ‘ Notices of the Royal Astro- 
when once disclosed; but which, nevertheless, | nomical Society,’ vol. xviii. p. 65, Jan. 1858. But 
remained unknown and unthought of until it was for other classes of observation on board ship 
pointed out and actually effected by the inventions | which involve the use of the telescope, especially 
of Prof. C. P. Smyth: the use of rotatory appa- | those requiring one of considerable power, the same 
ratus for giving an invariable plane or platform | requisite of invariable stability of direction is yet 
- for astr ical insti ts used at sea, To | more indispensable, but hitherto unattained. One 
render the subject intelligible it is necessary to | of the most important desiderata of nautical astro- 
recur to two simple first principles in dynamics, | nomy has always been the means of observing at 
which, when distinctly apprehended, give the clue | sea the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, so fre- 
to the whole of the applications. The first of| quently recurring and affording so simple and 
these is the tendency of a body in rotation to | direct a means of obtaining the longitude. In gene- 
retain that rotation in the same plane, when per- | ral, to procure stability on ship-board, it seemed an 
fectly balanced, irrespective of the motion of | obvious recourse simply to suspend any object which 
external objects, which is termed “the fixity of | it was desired to keep steady by cords from a fixed 
the plane of rotation.” The second is “the com- | point in the vessel. But a body thus suspended is 
position of rotatory motion ;” or that when a force | like a plwmb line: when the point of support is itself 
is impressed on a body in rotation, it does not | set in motion, it acquires a part of that motion 
show itself directly, but is compounded with the | and becomes a pendulum; and it oscillates more 
first motion, so that the rotation takes an inter- | irregularly and violently from the accumulation 
mediate direction, or the axis shifts its position in | of motions impressed upon it continually by every 
space ; this being the cause of the motion of the | fresh motion of the ship. The case is the same as 
earth’s. axis, giving rise to the precession of | that just considered in Troughton’s top. Nairne’s 
equinoxes, it is called generally a “ precessional| or Irwin’s “Marine Chair,” for carrying the 
motion.” This first principle is that chiefly | observer and his telescope, was simply an applica- 
referred to in the inventions about to be described. | tion of this principle. It was tried on board ship, 
where the effect depends essentially. on the great | especially in a voyage to the West Indies, by the 
amount of resistance thus offered to any an- | late Dr. Maskelyne: and though somewhat prema- 
gular motion impressed by an extraneous cause |turely rewarded by the Government, was found 
on a perfectly-balanced revolving heavy disk. | not to answer: though no one seemed fully aware 
The most important observations requisite to be | of the cause of its failure, till Sir J. Herschel (in 
made at sea are those of the altitudes of the | the ‘Admiralty Manual’) pointed out the principle 
heavenly bodies, on which depend both the deter- | just stated, and showed that this free suspension 
mination of the /atitude, and the correction of | must tend to perpetuate disturbances rather than 
time essential to finding the longitude ; and for | destroy them. Thus, to produce the desired sta- 
this purpose there is a necessity for a well-defined | bility for a plane or stand on which the telescope 
horizon, which it is often impossible to obtain from | is to be rested, we must have recourse to the free 
the atmosphere in its lower parts, when the sun | revolving disk accurately balanced within gymbals, 
or star can be distinctly seen above, and this | on its centre of gravity. The balancing must be 
more especially at night; yet the safety of the | perfected by means of adjustable plugs both in 
ship may essentially depend on such an observa- | the disk and in the gymbal frames; the pivots of 
tion. Hence various plans have been resorted to|the gymbals must be of perfect workmanship, to 
for obtaining an artificial horizon. Simple reflec- | turn with the least possible friction, yet without 
tion from the surface of a liquid can hardly ever | looseness or displacement. An immense rotatory 
be practicable, on account of the motion of the | velocity must be communicated to the disk by 
ship, though it is the usual substitute on land.| machinery, of which its suspension must be quite 
The most celebrated attempt to substitute some | independent, so that the moving power can be 
other principle, was an application of rotatory | instantaneously withdrawn. All these conditions 
motion, devised by the late Mr. Troughton, in| are fulfilled in the form of the) machine which 
1820. It consists in causing a disk, truly balanced | after repeated trials, has been adopted by Prof. 
on a fixed pivot, to spin round with great velocity, | Smyth, exhibited by him at the Paris Exhibition, 
so as to keep up its motion during the time re-| 1855, and successfully tried on board Mr, 
quired for an observation, known by the name of | Stephenson’s yacht Titania, on his voyage to 
“‘Troughton’s top.” The disk carried a plane re- | Teneriffe, in 1856." The grand ‘principle of 
flector on its upper surface ; and being a cylinder | fixity in the plane of free rotation, is that which 
hollowed out at its lower end, and the point of enables the revolving disk to retain parallelism to 
support within, the centre of gravity is thrown | its original plane however the external plane or 
below, so that it is in stable equilibrium when at | pivots supporting the whole be moved. From 
rest. The velocity is communicated by a separate | this principle the revolving disk resists all angular 
train of wheels, from which it can be instantly | change of position in directions perpendicular to 
detached. Thus from the principle of fixity of the | its plane; but it offers no resistance to any 
plane of rotation, it was expected that the reflect- | motion in that plane. Thus a free revolving disk 
ing surface would preserve its level, notwithstand- | in gymbals externally turning on pivots horizon- 
ing the motion of the ship. The method was, | tally resting on supports fixed to the deck, will 
however, found practically to fail ; and the failure | suffice to preserve the telescope from all deviation 
has been since traced to another mechanical prin- | due to pitching and rolling. The addition of 
ciple. The pivot partakes in the irregular motion | another disk, freely revolving in a vertical plane, 
of the ship. When the disk is not revolving, this | whose external pivots turn vertically in a frame 
motion is in turn communicated to the disk, | attached to the top of the former internal frame, 
and the centre of grav ity being below,—the very | the upper pivot projecting through it, and carry- 
circumstances which gives it stability on land,—|ing a small platform for the telescope, and the 
causes it to acquire an oscillatory movement, | whole, of course, balanced below,—will preserve the 
When in rotation this does not show itself directly, | telescope from any lateral deviations of the ship. 
but is compounded with the rotation, and causes a} And the combination of the two will give a plane 
processional motion, which is fatal to its use as a | retaining its parallelism against all three causes of 
horizontal reflector. Hence, if the centre of | disturbances. But under favourable circumstances 
gravity coincided with the point of support, as | this last cause of disturbance is but small; so that 
would be most readily done by suspending the cane iB 5 2 a. 
revolving disk in gymbals in the manner of Bonen- See a paper “On the an urbances 
berger’s machine, this cause of irregularity would re Fae. OF. Se, tee wae 


. Fi rs > S of Arts, Vol. iv., Part 4, 1857. 
be avoided. By ‘this means it would preserve its | Astron. society Notices, Vol. xvi, p. 96, nar 














this addition may be often of little importance, 
The invariable platform of this revolving apparatus 
may then equally be applied to support either q 
telescope, or the artificial horizon before men. 
tioned, whether simply or in conjunction with the 
sextant, or reflecting circle. By a mere enlarge. 
ment of the scale of the machine, the same stand 
which carries the telescope might be made to 
carry the observer also, which would be a material 
convenience for any nice observations. But the 
essential condition is the preservation of perfect 
equilibrium about the centre of motion. Now if 
this were secured by proper compensation for the 
observer in one position, the slightest change of 
position on his part would vitiate that arrangement. 
The observer, instead of being an eatraneous 
source of disturbance incapable of producing any 
impression on the balanced and revolving system, 
now becomes a part of it, and thus impresses upon 
it a fresh motion arising from every slight change 
of posture, which alters the exact position of the 
centre of gravity of the whole. This effect, how- 
ever, would not manifest itself directly, but being 
compounded with the rotation, would show itself in 
a precessional motion, fatal to the stability of the 
direction of the telescope. A modified arrangement 
to meet this contingenty has (which after all is not 
one of great importance practically, though inter- 
esting theoretically), been devised by Prof. Smyth. 
To complete the whole, Prof. Smyth has carefully 
investigated the best form of a train of wheels 
for communicating the rotatory motion : and has 
also considered the question of the best moving 
power to be used; which he finds, after many 
trials, to be that of water : which is but brought 
to bear by a peculiarly beautiful and simple form 


the whole subject :—by direct consequence, from 
the simplest acknowledged mechanical principles, 
the gyroscope, when its equilibrium is slightly 
disturbed, demonstrates the precession of. the 
equinoxes; explains the boomerang ; and sustains 
itself in the air against gravitation. When its 
equilibrium is undisturbed its exhibits to the eye 
the actual rotatien of the earth; and when re- 
stricted to one plane it acts as a magnetic needle 
without magnetism, or spontaneously rotates in 
parallelism with the earth. To these remarkable, 
diversified, and somewhat paradoxical applications, 
we have now to add another of far higher utility,— 
that it gives perfect stability for the nicest astro- 
nomical observations on board a ship pitching 
and tossing with every way and gust of wind. 
[ Models illustrative of the principle, and the actual 
instruments, were exhibited by Prof. C. P. Smyth. ] 
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Statistical, 8 p.m.—(Mr. W. A. Wilkinson, On Railway 
Terminal Accommodation, and its Effects on Traffic 
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Past and Present of French Agriculture.) 
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a Cubic. Mr.C. Grevi 7 Williams on the Constitution 
of the Essential Oil of Rue. 

Chemical, 8 p.m.—(Messrs. Perkin and Duppa, On the 
Action of Bromine on Acetic Acid.) 
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Aatural Pistory. 


BRITISH BIRDS’ EGGS, 
By R. LAISHLEY. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


THE AQUARIUM. 
By G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH CRUSTACEA. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 


POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY. 
By T.C. ARCHER. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS. 
Edited by Dr. DAUBENY. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


‘HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS. 
By T. MOORE, F.L.S. Twenty-two Plates, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH MOSSES. 
By R. M. STARK. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d, 


HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS. 


By W. L. LINDSAY, M.D. Twenty-two Plates, 10s.6d. 


HISTORY OF PALMS. 


By Dr. B. SEEMANN, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
By Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 


HISTORY OF ZOOPHYTES. 
By Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA. 
By MARY ROBERTS. Eighteen Plates, 0s. 6d, 


POPULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY. 


By G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. 
By P. H. GOSSE. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BIRDS. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE MAMMALIA, 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. Sixteen Plates, 10s. 64. 


POPULAR MINERALOGY. 
By HENRY SOWERBY. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 
By J. B. JUKES, F.R.S, Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


Lovett Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 


OFFICE, 
2, CHEAPSIDE, LON DON. 
ESTABLISHED 1808, 
And Empowered by Act of Eoienent of the 54th Geo. IIT. 
ce. 79. 


Directors. 


Chairman—J. OLIVER HANSON, 
Dep.-Chairman—W M. GEO. PRESC , Esq. 


Sir William Baynes, Bart. John George Maclean, 4 

Arthur Edw. Campbell, Bsq. Samuel Eustace Magan, E 

ThomasChapman, Fad. FR. Capt. A. L. Montgomery, RB.) 

Benjamin Buck Greene, Esq. | Joseph Pulley, 

Joseph Grote, Esq. Arthur Augustus R: 

John Oliver Hanson, jun., Esq.. —_ Philip Ainslie 
Walker, Esq., Audito: 


Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S., gon 
Thomas Browning, Esq., Solicitor. 


IFE DEPARTMENT. 

The Accumulated Premiums are over £1,600,000; and the 
Annual Income exceeds £184,000. 

Bonuses have been declared on policies to an amount 
greater than the sum originally assured. 

Premiums have been extinguished where the parties 
assured have applied the bonus in reduction of the Annual 
Premium. 

At the last valuation wp to Christmas, 1854, there existed 
a& surplus of £268,691, which had accrued during the five 
years ending at that ——— whole of which surplus 
belonged to the policy-holders, 

The next valuation will be made up to Christmas, 1859. 
Policies on the Participating Seale, in England and ——— 
seepoctioety, which may be effected before that date, will, if 

the parties be then alive, participate in the surplus in 
proportion to the time they have been in force. 
e sum of £3,130,975 has been paid during the existence 
of the Office for claims Lynd Life Policies, of which 
amount a@ very considerable part was for Bonuses. 
Persons assuring in Great Britain have the option of 
rticipating Rates of Premium, or of 
Non-Participating Rates. 

The Directors beg to announce that the rates of premium 
have been recently revised re-adjusted in accordance 
with a long experience, an 

The New Scale will be found very advantageous to per- 
sons testes to commence assuring early in life. 

The Non-Participating Scale is particularly adapted to 
parties wishing to assure a a sum only, at a fixed rate 
of premium, — on low term 

Premi' paid a half-yearly, or by a 
limited number o, vs annual payments. The last-named mode 
of Assurance originated with this Office in 1816, 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The Company undertakes the assurance of property in 
the manufacturing, agricultural, and other districts, on 
favourable terms. _Bisks of ft extraordinary hazard on special 
agreement, upon s' 

An allowance for tHe. loss of rent of buildings rendered 
untenantable by fire is one of the advantages offered by 
the Company. 

Tables of rates, forms of proposal, and any information 
needful to effect Life or Fire Assurances, may be obtained 
on application to the Office, No. 92, Cheapside, London, or 
to any of the Company’s Agents 

HENRY DESBOROUGH, Secretary, 

London, March, 1858. 





EstTABLISHED 1857. 

B RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

Empowered by Special amt of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 

BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 

Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters-Patent, 


1, Princes Street, Bank, London, 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman, 


Number of Policies issued, upwards of 11,000. 








“DAYS OF GRACE.” 


Wer OF ENGLAND INSURANCE| 
VY. 


COMPAN 
INSTITUTED 1807. CAPITAL, — 
Eighty per cent. of the declared profi 
= apportioned to the Life 


*SPECTAL NOTICE.—By the conditions upon the policies | 
of this Company, and invariably acted upon for upwards | 
of half a century, the payment of the premiums are not | 
days of grace, without forfeiture of | June 


only extended to the 


the policies, but the amount of the sums insured are legally | 


‘om the Life | 
Policies every five | 


Annual Income from Bremiene (exclusive of Interest on 
| Investments) upwards of £84,00¢ 

Every description of Life cldiaai a transacted, 
| with or without Participation in Profits 
EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 
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are FIRE —_ LIFE ASSURANCE pi gths. 


James Bentley, Esq. 
Daniel Britten, Esq. 


h, Esq. | John Morley, = 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
(FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES,) 
Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, A.D. 1714. 
81, CORNHILL, and 70, BAKER STREET, LONDON. 
DrReEcTors. 
HENRY ALDWIN SOAMES, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM GILPIN, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
John Pevater, 5 ag 
John Rogers, Esq. 
coy Rutt, Esq 
George Spencer r smith, Esq. 
Richd. Horsman Solly, Esq 
W. Foster White, Esq, 
Samuel Wilson; sq. » Ald, 
Stephen Wilson, Esq. 


Nicholas Charringt on. anes 


8. —- Ln ag 


FIRE. 
Common Insurance...... » be per cent. ?) when the sum 
Hazardous ditto * amounts to 
Doubly Hazardous ditto . “an a » 
Farming Stock, 3s. and 4s. per Cent. allowing a Steam 
Threshing-Machine. 


LIFE. 
Annual Premium for Assuring £100 at the following ages : 

5 yy on. ——— 
diate A: be ob- 
tained rom nthe Se. 
tary, = any of the 
Agent: 

BONUS.—The last Septennial Bonus aaaéd to the sum 
Insured by Policies etfected in Great Britain varied from 
£45 to £60 per cent. on the Premiums paid on lives at the 
ages of 25 to 40 for the previous Seven years. 

By the Regulations of this Society, four-fifths, or £80 per 
cent. of the office profits are now appropriated to the 
benefit of the Assured, thus affording them nearly all the 
advantages of a Mutual Insurance ffice; while the Gua- 
rantee Capital, created under an Act of Parliament of 55th 
George IIL., w ith a forms an ample protection 
to the Assured, and guards them inst the liability in- 
curred by Members of Mutual Societies. 
Loans granted on Policies to the extent of their value, 
when such value is not under £50. 
The accumulated inv cnet. capital now amounts to up- 
wards of One Million sterling. 

WM. B, LEW IS, Secretary. 


“DAYS OF GRACE. x 
ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 
The practice of this Office is allow (without prejudice 
to the interest of the pe hirty days for the payment 
of a premium after the time sti taste ted in the policy; and 
in the event of the life amoared ng during the ye of 
grace, the sum insured will be paid, after deduction of 


the premium due. 
: By Order of the Board, 
OBERT bes ame, Secretary. 
2th Feb., 





70, Lombard Street, E.C. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT, established a.p. 1844. 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON.—Parties desirous of 
INV ESTING MONEY are requested to examine the Plan 
of THE BANK OF DEPOSIT, by which a high rate of in- 
terest may be obtained with rfect security. The interest 
is payable in January and Ju 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 


NLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
UsrEpD IN THE Roya LAUNDRY, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Lanndress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER US 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, te. "ke. 


Ca NEW PATENT PYRAMID 
NIGHT-LAMPS: Tin at 1s.; Lacquered or Bronzed, 1s. 6a. 
each, for burning the NEW PATENT PYRAMID NIGHT- 
LIGHTS, the most convenient, safe, and economical yet 
introduced. 

a by all Grocers and Lamp Dealers; and wholesale by 

Clarke, 55, Albany Street, Regent’s Park, and by Palmer 
aa Co., Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 


K EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. —“<A 
SLIGHT COLD,”—if its first symptoms are not 
arrested, too often lays the foundation of a variety of Pul- 
monary complaints, including Winter Cough, Asthma, and 
other constitutional derangements. The evil consequences 
of these disorders may be easily averted or subdued by 
kee ing at hand a supply of the above celebrated 
LOZENGES, which have now stood the test of public experi- 
aa for upwards of half a century. 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes, is. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by Thomas nem 79, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggist 


EATING’S PALE COD-LIV ER OIL, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
18, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
EstTABLISHED 1824. 


All Persons who effect Policies on the Participating Scale | 
BEFORE JUNE 30th, 1858, will be entitled at the NEXT | 


BONUS to one year’s share of Profits beyond later Assurers. 
should be forwarded to the Office before 


The vying Annual Report, as also a statement of the Sixrm 


recoverable the same as if the claim had arisen at any time | bem declared in January, 1s, setting ae in detail the 
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NEWFOUNDLAND, perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, 
having been analyzed, reported on, and recommended by 
Professors TAYLOR an THOMSON, of Guy’s and St. 

homas’s Hospitals, who, in the words of the late Dr. 
| PEREIRA, say that “The finest oil is the most devoid of 
colour, odour, and flavour.” Pints 2s. 6d., Quarts 4s. 6d. 
imperial. 

79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS, unequalled for the 
eure of Dropsy.—The singular efficiency of Holloway’s 
Pills in the numerous cures effected by their use in some 
of the most obstinate cases of Dropsy is very extra- 
| ordinary; they act with such certain and peculiar effect 
| upon the system, that the fluids arising from this direful 
disease are imperceptibly carried off, and entirely pre- 
vented from any further accumulation; the distressing 
waseme which accompany this complaint being thus 
dope rsed, the sufferer regains buoyancy of spirits and a 
com mpletely invigorated constitution. Females at par- 
ticular periods of life, should meso recourse to these pills, 
as ee a the finest — 
out the World, 


Medicine Vendors ‘proce 
and at : "Protesso essor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, 
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SALE OF VALUABLE LITERARY PROPERTY. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES 


G. P..R. JAMES, ESQ. 
The COPYRI GH TS ond STEREOTYPE PLATES. 























MESES: SOUTHGATE and BARRETT will SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 
22, Fleet Street, on Tuesday, March the 16th, the following COPYRIGHTS (with the STEREOTYPE PLATES) of 


G. P, R. JAMES, Esq. 


There is no living Novelist whose works are so freely admitted into family circles as those written by Mr. James. Why? It is simply 
because he has never written one sentence that might cause a blush. Whether he depicts some dark scene of history in his glorious 
HISTORICAL ROMANCES, or introduces us to those lovely scenes of English Scenery and English Life, still we find the same refined mind, 
—instructing, amusing, and interesting us to the very last page. No author ever was so successful in sustaining his plot to the end. 














The Proprietor of these Valuable Copyrights confines himself to the publication of Cheap Reprints of Popular Works. 


He has proofs 
daily that better editions of the productions of Mr. James are demanded by the Public. 


This is the age of Ilustration ; and something more permanent is required for libraries than the flimsy attire of the cheap volume, which 
finds no resting place on the book-shelf, ‘To those, therefore, who have Woodcuts, Vignettes, Steel Engravings, &c., the present Property never 
having been worked with these embellishments, offers peculiar and certain sources of profit. Whélst, without interfering with the regular Sale, 
arrangements might be made to have them printed in some of the Weekly Periodicals. 


The Stereotype Plates are full-page Foolscap Octavo (with one or two exceptions) in Bourgeois. They can be used for good editions to 
great advantage in Post Octavo. 


COPYRIGHTS AND STEREOTYPE: PLATES 


OF 


G. P. R. JAMES’S WORKS. 


CONSISTING OF 











AGINCOURT. 
ARABELLA STUART. 
ARRAH NEIL. 
ATTILA. 
BEAUCHAMP. 
BRIGAND. 
CASTLENEAU. 
































CHARLES TYRRELL. 
CONVICT. 
DARNLEY. 
DELAWARE. 
DE L’ORME. 
FALSE HEIR. 



































CASTLE OF EHRENSTEIN. 





THE DESULTORY MAN. 


FOREST DAYS. x 
FORGERY. 


GENTLEMAN OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


GIPSY. 

GOWRIE. 
HEIDELBERG. 
HENRY MASTERTON. 
HENRY OF GUISE. 
HUGUENOT. 
JACQUERIE. 

JOHN MARSTON HALL. 
KING’S HIGHWAY. 
MAN-AT-ARMS. 
MARGARET GRAHAM. 





The Copyrights of the following, by the same Author, not printed in a cheap form :— 
THE COMMISSIONER; or, DE LUNATICO INQUIRENDO. 





EVA ST. CLAIR,—Not Stereotyped. 
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